HERALD OF TRU 


JULY, 1848. 


Arr. I.—PATHETISM. 


Man considered in respect to his own Life, Sensation, Soul, 
Mind, Spirit ; Giving the Rationale of those Laws which 
Produce the Mysteries, Miseries and Felicities of Human 
Nature! Psychology, Phrenology, Pneumatology, Physiog- 
nomy, Pathognomy, Physiology. Sleep, Dreams, Somnambu- 
lism, Intuition, Presentiments, Prevision, Enchantment, Mira- 


cles, Witchcraft, Popular Excitement, Apparitions, Spells, 
Charms, Fascinations, Trance, The Case of Swedenborg, 
A. J. Davis, §c. An Essay toward a correct theory of 
Mind, with directions for demonstrating its truthfulness. 


By La Roy Sunpertann. Love, Will, Wisdom. Boston. 


Turee cheers for a complete Title Page! There need be 
nothing more said to convey an idea of the book before 
me! ‘This calls to mind a Prospectus I saw, from a dis- 
tinguished individual engaged in the same field of labor. 
An extract from it, wil] show that this remarkable power 
of comprehensiveness is not possessed exclusively by La 
Roy Sunderland. 


“The JournaL oF Man is designed to be, as its name imports, 
an organ for the development of the entire science of Man—of his 
phrenology, physiology, physiognomy, and true philosophy, pre- 
senting the whole in a new and striking light, as illustrated by Dr. 
BucuaNnan’s experimental investigations. It will develop, in a 
systematic manner, a new and very extensive system of Phreno- 
logy; an entirely novel and singularly accurate system of Physiog- 
nomy; a new explanation of Insanity ; a new system of Neurologi- 
cal Physiology ; a new Philosophy of Expression, giving a scien- 
tifie basis for the fine arts; a new system of Psychometry, and 


method of discovering character with certainty; a satisfactory . 


Philosophy of Animal Magnetism; a new Philosophy of Discase; 
VoL. tv.— 1 
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10 SCOPE OF PATHETISM. 


a new system of Dietetics and Hygiene; an elevated system of 
Moral Philosophy, based upon Science; and an occasional view of 
matters still more remote from the former limits of human know!l- 


edge.” 


The claims of Prof. Sunderland, for originality, are not 
far below those of Dr. Buchanan. The following is a 
summary of our author’s discoveries and observations, 
which he, (Sunderland) believes to be wholly or partly 
original :— 

1. In respect to the peculiar functions of the nutritive 
fluid. 2. The faculty of instinct. 3. The real nature of 
sleep. 4. Thenature of pain. 5. The rationale of pleasure 
and human happiness. 6. The nature and causes of cere- 
bral excitements, both natural and abnormal. 7. The ration- 
ale of insensibility, in case of induced somnambulism. 8. 
The rationale of mental and spiritual emotions, volitions and 
actions. 9. The rationale of congenital phenomena. 10. The 
philosophy of mental influence. 11. The true nature of 
disease and health. 12. ‘The causes of mental hallucination, 
fits and insanity. 13. What functional power is. 14. The 
difference in the ingestive, retentive and exclusive motions 
which constitute the vital economy. 15. The nature of in- 
tuition. 16. The causes of congenital “marks” upon chil- 
dren. 17. The rationale of induced trance or fascination. 
18. The philosophy of the results attributed to supernat- 
ural and miraculous power. 19. The rationale of the ef- 
fects attributed to talismans, amulets, charms, &c. 20. The 
rationale of sympathy. 21. Muscular motion. 22. The con- 
nection between instinct, the nutritive fluid, and the human 
mind. 23. The difference in the instinctive, ingestive, nutri- 
tive and exclusive emotions, volitions and actions of the human 
mind. 24. Connection between memory and the nutritive 
fluid. 25. The rationale of the “ Vis Medicatriz Nature.” 
And he ought to have added, “ And an occasional view of 
matters still more remote from the former limits of human 
knowledge!” Prof. Sunderland was not so shrewd as Prof. 
Buchanan, for if any thing should be suggested hereafter, 
that could not be well included in any head specified, he 
cannot point to a saving clause with which Dr. Buchanan 
sweeps the universal world of human inquiry. In this, 
Sunderland is unfortunate and behind his illustrious com- 

titor. These philosophers virtually occupy the same 

eld of inquiry. Some difference in terms and mode of 
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BUCHANAN AND SUNDERLAND. ll 


operation characterize them; but it all amounts to the 
same thing. Dr. Buchanan is a man of great power and 
industry, and has developed and demonstrated many prin- 
ciples which wiil be of infinite service in the course of hu- 
man progress. I regard his Neurology and Sunderland’s 
Pathetism, as one and the same thing; though each will 
doubtless attempt to make his own investigations indepen- 
dent and exclusive. | have seen experiments by both, and 
the chief difference I see, is that one operates through the 
mental, mainly, and the other through the physical. Sun- 
derland conceives and fixes a fact or truth in his own mind, 
and then, merely by reason of the mental contact between 
him and those in what he calls the “trance,” transfers his 
thoughts to them—and that which to hiin is imaginary, to 
them becomes essentially areality. For instance, re makes 
the entranced see venomous snakes all around them; a city 
on fire, and themselves in danger, &c.; and all this without 
speaking a word to them, or giving them any physical 
sign. Dr. Buchanan will effect persons physically, and 
also the mind, by exciting the physical organs. Individuals 
are compelled to sing, dance, pray or fight, obedient to his 
will. The most I can do isto concede to them both a high 
place in the ranks of those who are seeking truth, and 
raise a shout at every advance they make. Facts are 
developed by them, regarding the real nature of physical 
and mental existence, that it will not do to neglect or des- 
pise; and those who scoff at Magnetism, or Pathetism, 
or Clairvoyance, are most narrow-spirited persons, who 
will one day see the folly and insignificancy of it. 

But without. pausing here upon trifles, | will dip into 
Sunderland’s theory of the Universal World. He begins 
with the first impressions received on opening his eyes 
upon Nature, and says there is a First Cause, the elements 
of which are Love, Will and Wisdom; “the evolution of 
existences demonstrates Love, which is Light and Life— 
their production demonstrates his Will, which is power in 
Motion—and the order and forms of existences adapting 
appropriate means to definite ends, demonstrates his Wis- 
dom. And thus is demonstrated the existence of the Eter- 
nal Mind, or essence—Love, Will and Wisdom.” The 
peculiarity of Sunderland’s theory is, the curious trinity 
that pervades it. The following shows what I mean: 
First Cavse.—Love, Will, Wisdom. Desien.—Ends, Cause, 
Effects. 
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12 TRINITY OE PRINCIPLES. 


Forms, Series, Decrees.—Three Forms make one Series, 
and three Series one Degree. All things included in 
Matter and Mind ascend and descend in Forms, Series, 
Degrees, and Spheres. For example:—1. The Atmos- 
phere. 2. Water. 3. The Earth, Life. 1. Vegetable. 
2. Animal. 3. Men. These belong to the Ist class of 
Degrees or Altitude, or such motions as ascend or descend 
from a given center. To the 2nd kind of Degrees or Lat- 
itude, which include all motions as extend in any given 
direction, without regard to height or depth, belong: 1. 
The Soul. 2nd. Mind. 3d. Spirit. Degrees of Altitude 
measure Power; Degrees of Latitude measure Quauiry, 
as: 1. Light,Shade, Darkness; or Ist. Soft. 2nd. Hard. 
3d. Hardest. These run into one another, while the other 
class of Degrees are distinct: As, Ist. Life. 2nd. Sen- 
sation. 3d. Mind. 

Then there are the three classes of Laws governing all: 
Puysicat, Orcanic and Mora Laws. 

Marrer.—This is defined to be subsiance evolved from the 
Divine Elements, which, we have seen, are Love, Will, 
Wisdom. Theelements of Matter,are: Ist. Heat. 2nd. 
Motion. 3d. Light. These correspond respectively to 
Love, Will and Wisdom. 

Procression.—Spheres, Kingdoms, The Universe.—1. The 
Mineral Kingdoms—the Angular—the Multi-angular—the 
perfected Multi-angular. 2. The Vegetable Kingdom,— 
the Circular—the ascending circular—the perfected pro- 
gressive circular. From the Vegetable Kingdom are evol- 
ved: 3d. The Animal Kingdom,—the Spiral—the ascend- 
ing Spiral—the progressive Spiral. 

Man is the perfection of Matter and Motion, and from 
the Animal he ascends to the Celestial, comprehending : 
1. The Vertical from the perfected Spiral; and these Mo- 
tions and corresponding forms evolve feeling, sensation, 
consciousness. 2nd. The progressive vertical, or Mental ; 
the soul, mind, spirit. 3d. The perfected progressive ver- 
tical, or Spiritual; reason, knowledge, intuition. And 
thus it is, that geometrical progression is the inherent and 
constitutional Law of Matter and Mind. 

Corresronpences.— Facts, Truths, Representations.—-When 
representations correspond with facts, they are truths. 
Facts are not hypothetical, or imaginary; and hence, the 
false is in those representations which put the imaginary 
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for the real, or the hypothetical for the certain or math- 
ematical. And hence the laws of Relation, Correspondence, 
Association. The position which Forms, Series, Degrees, 
sustain to each other, constitutes the law of relations. 
Correspondences are manifested by relations. Thus, one 
Motion, Form, Series or Degree, indicates or corresponds 
to another. Heat corresponds to love, because it evolves 
motion; light corresponds to wisdom, because it makes 
manifest, directs. 

Goon, Evit.— Perfection, Imperfection.—Perfection in the 
Motions, Forms and Degrees, is the greatest good of each. 
This implies unity, harmony and mathematical regulcrity, in 
the development of every part, in each element of each 
degree, in the different Spheres or Kingdoms. Thus, if 
the first, second or third elements in the animal form be 
irregularly developed, imperfection in the form is the re- 
sult. So, in the vegetable kingdom, the goodness of the 
form corresponds with the perfection in the developments of 
each element; if they are developed in perfect harmony, 
the individual form is perfect, and the best of the kind or 
degree. And, ascending to the Animal kingdom, the good- 
ness or use of each animal corresponds with the per- 
fection in which each element of their nature is developed. 

We next come to the author’s theory of Lire, which is 
defined to be a chemical action developed by tne associa- 
ted, Spiritual Motions of Love, Will and Wisdom. 

Oreanic Lire.—The nerves of organic life constitute a 
distinct system; they are those forms of matter in which 
animal life first makes its appearance, and from which all 
the parts of the human body are subsequently developed. 
First, we find the rudiments of the heart, with its blood- 
vessels, and successively the viscera, connected with this 
organ, and which are most necessary to constitute the 
living body, such as the stomach, alimentary canal, lungs, 
&e. 

Nourririon.—All motion is not Life; but such associated 
Motions as produce Perosity and Nutrition. The Motions 
which produce Animal Life being Spiral, we have Peros- 
ity and the movement of the Nutritive Fluid for the dim- 
ination of the facts to he developed. The first Forms of 
Life, therefore, appear in the Instinctive or Nutritive Fluid. 

Instinctr.—The Instinctive Power is a distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the nutritive fluid. It is a Form of moving 
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14 MALE AND FEMALE PRINCIPLE. 


Forces, the direction of which are determined and fixed 
by the Sphere in which the motions are developed. And 
thus Life is developed in Motions, Forms, Degrees and 
Spheres. 

Nurritive Fiuw.—This fluid is essentially chemical in its 
nature, as it corresponds with the laws of its production, 
heat, evolution, motion, form and light, excitement; and 
hence, we find that this fluid produces transformations of 
substances with others, the chemical properties of which 
are different. The nutritive fluid corresponds with the 
elementary motions and forms of matter in the body, the 
nerves, the mind; for each form and degree are evolved 
and constituted by the motions of life, through this fluid. 
Motion is the cause, the nutritive fluid the means, and life 
the result. Hence, whatever motions are peculiar to the 
elements which constitute the human mind, Love, Will and 
Wisdom, they are manifested through the nutritive fluid. 

Passing over several pages, we come to the male and 
female principle : 


“The sexes are determined by the predominance of the first or 
third elements, inherent in all forms of matter. The Love prin- 
ciple is female, because it attracts, receives and evolves; hence it 
1s light and life. The Wisdom principle is male, because it gives; 
hence wisdom is order and form, and the perfection of love. And 
hence it is, that all forms sustain the relation to one another of 
male and female, thus corresponding with all the phenomena of 
life, and the nature of things. The forms of organic, motive and 
cerebral life, are double and correspond. 

“In life, therefore, we have a series of alternating phenomena, 
which perfectly correspond with the other phenomena of nature, 
such as motion and rest, cold and heat, waking and sleeping, day 
and night, MALE and FEMALE, positive and negative, centripetal and 
centrifugal motions, which appertain to matter universally; and 
then we have the ANTAGONIZING states, functions, inclinations, ten- 
dencies, hopes, volitions, occupations, views and feelings, which 
we find in human nature, and according to the condition of things. 

“As the Nervous Forms are generated, through which mind is 
manifested, it follows that the mind itself is affected and modified, 
as the case may be, by all those states and circumstances which 
tend to affect the health, habits, and mental condition of parents, 
and especially of mothers, during the period of gestation. Indeed, 
in the features, the dispositions, the habits and health of children, 
we may always see ample demonstrations of the truth of what is 
here assumed. There is now living in the State of Vermont, a 
















































































INFLUENCES BEFORE BIRTH. 15 


man over thirty years of age, who, though he talks freely with 
every body else, has never been able to speak to his own father, 
while looking him in the face! When he first began to talk, it 
was noticed that when his father attempted to talk him with, he in- 
variably turned his head the other way, and has never once been 
able to speak to his father, while looking him in the face, from that 
time to the present! And, indeed, till ke was thirty years of age, 
he was never able to speak to his father at all; though since that 
time, he has spoken to him, when his back was turned towards 
him! ‘Two months before he was born, his father entered the house 
behind his mother, and addressed her in very severe and oppro- 
brious language. it very much excited her Resistance, and look- 
ing round, she attempted to reply, but was literally choked with in- 
dignation. ‘The impression which her mind made upon the nerv- 
ous system of that feetus, has now lasted more than thirty years,— 
sufficiently long, certainly to demonstrate the truth of the doctrine 
1 am here attempting to inculcate. 

** Whatever occupies the mind of the mother with a certain de- 
gree of intensily, at particular times during the period of gestation, 
will be sure to make an impression upon the physical and mental 
systems of the child. Hence, the danger of ugly, or disagreeable 
objects. The Lacedemonians were accustomed to place beautiful 
statues in the rooms with their pregnant wives, and the same law 
governs animals, if we may credit the Bible account of Jacob. 
During this period, conjugal abuses should be avoided. Departures 
from the law ef absolute continence, are attended, always, with 
mischievous results, both to the mother and child. 

“| have shown that the mind of the feetus is developed from the 
nutritive forces of the parents—that forms and colors are transmit- 
ted by the mother’s mind to the child, and hence the “ marks,” and 
constitutional tendencies with which human beings always come 
into the world. Now, on the assumption that this fluid is elabora- 
ted, distributed and controlled, by those motions which constitute 
the elements of the mind, the following results are easily account- 
ed for: 

“Dr. Howship relates the case of a woman who was crossing a 
frozen river, in a state of pregnancy. The ice cracked and burst, 
and she was terribly frightened. When the child was born, its 
skin was gaped considerably in several places. The sight of an 
epileptic has been known to transfer this disease to the foetus; and 
a case is reported in which a child was born with small-pox, in 
consequence of the exposure of its mother, only thirty days pre- 
vious to the birth of the child, and this, too, when the mother had 
been perfectly secured from varioloid, by vaccination, some thirty 
years before. There were upon the body of the child, about one 
hundred and seventy regularly formed small-pox pustules, of the 
usual size, and filled with a yellowish purulent matter. 
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16 MENTAL AND PH¥SFCAL SYMPATHY. 


“ The sight of an ugly or disagreeable person has been known 
to produce an effeet upon the features of the embryo. 

‘*] knew achild, born in Athol, Mass., whose face, hands, and 
other parts of its bedy, partook of the shape and color of a toad, 
a calf’s head, and double cucumbers, double squashes, and the 
like. The mother’s mind was inter sely occupied by eaeh of those 
articles, some five or six months before it was born. ‘The fluid 
from which that foetus was generated, received its life and form 
from the mother’s mind. 

“In phenomena like these, we have ocular DEMONSTRATION of 
the material nature of the mind, inasmuch as we know that the 
mind receives, and transfers coLors, as in cases where we see 
these “ marks ’’ upon children, exhibiting precisely the color of the 


Jruit, animal or thing, which made the impression on the mother’s 
mind.”’ 


Still further on, we have some interesting thoughts on 
mental and physical sympathy : 


“ The laws of association are always concerned in the evolutior 
of nervous phenomena. ‘Thus, the cerebral and spinal nerves, 
and the nerves of the special sense, are so associated, that an im- 
pression made upon one, necessarily affects the other. And asso- 
ciations are established between different parts by disease, so that 
the mind becomes conscious of the state of parts between whiclr 
and the cerebral system there is no direct nervous connection. As 
life itself is the result of associated motions, so the different organs 
of the animal and mental economy are excited by these same /aws 
of association. ‘Thus, when light is associated with the optic nerve 
expanded upon the retina, we have the sense of sight; when odors 
are associated with the olfactory nerves, we have the sense of 
smell; when the vibrations of air reach the auditory nerves, we 
have the sense of hearing; or, rather, when the mind is associated 
with these nerves, and they sympathize with the sound we hear; 
and when the mind is associated with the optic nerves, and thus 
sympathizes with the rays of light that impinge upon them, we 
have the sense of sightand sound. And so of each of the senses ; 
it is only when the mind is associated with their appropriate nerves, 
that these nerves have motion, or become active and receive im- 
pressions made upon them. 

“In these laws of association, also, we have the philosophy of 
mental and physical sympathy, and hence we apply this term to 
all those results that we can trace directly or indirectly to mental 
or physical associations. These laws of association or sympathy 
between the vital organs and the substances which nourish the sys- 
tem, such as air and food, keep up the phenomena of life. Their 
disturbance produces. disease, and their destruction, death. 
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VIS MEDICATRIX NATURE. 17 


“These sympathetic relations or associations develop the nerves 
and muscles, not of the face merely, but of the entire system, 
and thus it is that the Minp from within, evolves and shapes the 
contour of the whole body without, moulding and constituting the 
form of the Head, Face, Eyes, Nose, Mouth, Ears, and each of 
the Features, and henee the science of Physiognomy is founded 
in the very nature and constitution of the Human mind; as both 
animals and men, instinctively, judge of the mind within the body 
from the signs which that same mind has evolved in the features 
of the body without. 

** The motions which constitute the elements of mind, evolve and 
GENERATE the Nutritive Fuivuip, which is the Vis MepicatTrix 
Naturz. Hence, the effects produced by tie mind in the cure of 
disease, ulcers, and tumors. A lady in Boston a few years since, 
cured a eancer tumor on her own face, nearly as big as a two quart 
bottle, by merely passing the hand of a dead man over it three 
mornings in succession. I have myself dissipated tumors by mere~ 
ly passing my hands over them. ‘The touch of the king’s hand 
was formerly supposed to possess peculiar virtue; and from him 
to be transferred to the “seventh son,” in the eure of scrofula, 
which has been called “ King’s Evil,’”’ from being treated so ofter 
by the former kings of France and Great Britain. A youth is 
mentioned in Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott, who took an 
enormous quantity of laudanum by mistake, and was completely 
relieved from the ordinary effects of it, by the mental concern 
which it caused him. Dr. J. Gregory had a patient (a young man) 
who was purged by an anodyne, because his mind told him it was 
an aperient. A female patient of Sir W. Ellis was actually sa/i- 
vated by bread pills, which he told her.were mercurial. Numer- 
ous cases are upon record where this fluid has been so affected by 
the mind, as to turn the hair from black to grey, in a few hours.” 


In chapter tenth, we have the secret of Pathetism, or 
Human Magnetism : 


* Mutua. Sympatuy.—The degree of influence which one mind 
will be able to exert designedly over another, will depend upon the 
reciprocity of the association formed between them. As we have 
seen, one mind may be pathetised by a partial association with 
another whom it has seen merely, or of whom it has read or 
heard. In this manner, the reader may be pathetised by these 
pages; that is, he may thus be induced to believe what is here 
written, or something that is false, about himself, or another, but 
for him or any one else to be pathetised, by design, into a state of 
trance, or into any other emotion, volition, or mental change, there 
raust be an agreeable, mutual association between the two minds. 
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is SPIRITUAL LAWS. 


for that purpose. And here, again, we must observe that associa- 
tions ascend in forms, degrees and spheres, from the instinctive to 
the sensous, mental, and spiritual, and the influence and results 
correspond with each of the degrees in which the associations are 
formed. The sensuous produces sensual phenomena; the mental 
produces emotions and volitions, and the spiritual evelve intelli- 
gence, wisdom, intellectuality. But, observe, mutuality in the as- 
sociation does not imply equality in all the degrees of mental de- 
velopment. The to minds associated may both excel; that is, 
one may excel in one organ, and the other may excel in another ; 
neither their love. nor will, nor wisdom, may exactly correspond 
in power, but they may and must correspond in quality, or the ob- 
ject of their Jove. ‘They may both love the same result, and they 
must desire it, Or po mutual association is, or can be formed, for 
love is the element, the origin, and the foundation of all real unity. 
Differences in the love makes apathy, antipathy, aversion, hatred. 
But where two minds love alike, there is sympathy, and the results 
must and always do currespond, when associations are formed be- 
tween sensuous, mental or spiritual love.” 

“ SprrituaL Associations.—This is the state or sphere in which 
one mind controls and governs another. Let us analyze it:— 

1. At first, sensuous love is affected, and our emotions are exci- 
tec through the external senses, merely. 

2. The association next extends to, and excites the mind to vo- 
lition, and the attention is more or less interested in the result. 

3. The next degree extends to wisdom, or the spirit; the saga- 
city, reason and penetration are satisfied, spiritual love is satisfied, 
excited, and the results follow as a matter of course. This is a 
spiritual association which is the perfection of wnity, and thus the 
WILL of one has control over the nutritive fluid of the other, and 
this fluid obeys the will of the other, and thus it is made to leave 
sensation, the external senses, and consciousness, till the mind is 
perfectly controlled by the will of the other! Whatever change 
(within the sphere of life) be willed by one, is yielded to and 
evolved in the state of the other. 

As this SPIRITUAL ASSOCIATION is the highest that can be formed, 
between two human beings, it, of course, must control all below 
it. It is manifest, therefore, that, in all cases, the change made in 
the emotions, volitions and actions of one mind, by the will of 
another, must necessarily correspond with the degrees and asso- 
ciations formed between them ; and from which we may perceive 
how beautifully all the phenomena of mind correspond with the 
forms, Order, motions, degrees and spheres, which enter into mind, 
and constitute the laws of the mental or spiritual world. The sen- 
suous will, or the will expressed, through and to the senses, pro- 
duces sensuous results merely; but from this degree another and 
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MENTAL INFLUENCE. ig 


higher one may be evoived. Having produced a suspension of the 
patient’s external senses, you next induce a mental result, which is 
a change in his mind. His own mind controls his own nutritive 
forces. Having associated your mind with his, his mind, directed 
by yours, controls all his external senses, or the degree below; so 
that he ceases to see, hear, or feel, except through your external 
senses, because your mind is accessible through your external 
senses; and hence, what reaches your mind, will reach his, pro- 
vided it pass through your wild by which he is controlled. In this 
state your patient becomes unconscious of pain, or whatever 
changes are produced in his sensitive system, because his nutri- 
tive fluid has left that, and gone to his mental system, by which 
his sensation has been subdued. This is the second degree, in 
which, by volition, you change the mind of your patient, and cause 
him to sympathize with your mental wishes, to any extent within 
his sphere. From this you may carry him up to the third or spir- 
itual state, which is the highest. In this state his wisdom, or in- 
inition, is perfectly developed, and he knows your spirit, and what- 
ever comes within the degree of his developme nt. For here, also, 
the spirit ascends by degrees, and the knowledge of all who are 
raised into this state will correspond, exactly with the degrees in 
which their wisdom has been developed. 

* Thus it may be seen how one mind is influenced by another ; 
and how it is that these degrees of mental development and asso- 
ciaTions, explain the philosophy of a// the influences, given or re- 
ceived, by all classes of minds, young and old, good and bad, the 
feeble and the strong, the world over. ‘To make this matter still 
more plain: 

‘We may consider the soul as passive, which receives; and 
the mind as active, or the POWER that communicates; and the spirit 
as the substance, or ESSENCE, given. The spirit is communica- 
ted by writing, speaking, in the tones of the voice, by the touch 
of the hand, by signs, gestures, the wil/, or in whatever way it 
may be possible for one mind to make known its wishes to ano- 
ther, when those wishes are received. The impression made, al- 
ways corresponds with the spirit of the mind by whom the in- 
fluence or power is exerted; that is, when the impression is re- 
ceived and understood, or the influence is yielded to; in that case, 
the soul sympathizes with the spirit with which it becomes im- 
pregnated by the active mind, and in this way is pathetised into 
the likeness and disposition of another. But, when the soul does 
not yield, does not sympathize with the wishes or power attempted 
to be exerted over it, in that case the spirit is not imparted, and a 
state of apathy or antipathy, in the mind of the patient, or subject, 
is the result.” 
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20 LA ROY SUNDERLAND. 


But in closing this book of only 156 pages, | will say 
that I never before found so much in so small a space. If 
the matter in it were swelled to many large tomes, there 
would be no unnecessary prolixity. The author was for- 
merly a Methodist Clergyman, and for several years before 
devoting himself exclusively to Pathetism, he was zeal- 
ously engaged in the cause of Peace, Freedom and Temper- 
ance. He has been for some years exclusively devoted to 
the science of man, and has accomplished much for the 
cause of Truth. His superstitions were dispelled, soon as 
he turned his attention to man as he is, and feared not to 
stare all facts in the face, nor to go to the right source for 
reasons of the doctrines to which his faith was challenged. 
] recognize in him a brother in the Faith that shall make 
Humanity whole and heal the nations. I recognize in him 
that traly religious spirit which is the salt of the earth— 
the key of human salvation. Although, in the book before 
me, there are many arbitrary terms, and much straining 
for a trinity of elementary principles, or elements, yet 
from it, and from many lectures and conversations, I dis- 
cover in his, a system of philosophy full of Truth, and 
one which it is pleasant to study, and pleasanter to believe. 

His attention was first drawn to the subject of Pathet- 
ism, or sympathy of minds, by witnessing, under his own 
preaching, many manifestations like those seen at camp 
and protracted meetings. The “power” he thought, must 
be explainable; and accordingly, he soon succeeded in 
demonstrating it to be nothing more nor less than being 
brought into an intimate sympathy with the minister in 
the desk ; so much so, that the convulsive efforts of the one, 
in attempting to work upon the minds of his auditors, were 
communicated to susceptible persons who had not so much 
self-control. The power of God, in this case, was demon- 
strated to be nothing but the power of man. 
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Art. Il.— FLOWERS. 
BY MRS. C. A. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Say not the Earth is all unblest, 
A dreary sphere of woe and night;— 
Is there upon her shadowy breast, 
Aught dark as flowers are bright! 


Their very being seems to me 
A smile of promise warm— 
How God esteems man’s dignity, 
Speaks in their hue and form: 


They bring in saintly mien, and grace 
In beauty’s loveliest mould, 
A sweet confession to the race— 


A blest truth, brightly told ;— 


We read it ’midst life’s toil and din, 
As those who can list holy call— 
“*Wer’t thou all darkly clothed with sin, 
We'd fled at Eden’s fall.”’ 
They come in perfect loveliness, 
That seeks its like in man to bless. 


They gently break the worldling’s trance, 
And star the gloom of faith’s dark hours--- 

And Heaven forgive his reckless glance, 
Which saith, “they’re only flowers!” 

‘ 

To them as to himself, untrue, 

Small reverence e’en to Heaven seems due, 
In that cold, careless heari— 

Bless’d flowers! he sees thy form and hue, 
Yet knows not what thou art! 


They come to make the spirit strong, 

To bid those smile who well might weep— 
Their very silence seems a song 

Of worship, pure and deep: 
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Then crushed to Earth, they chide alone 
The spoiler, by their sweeter breath, 
That says, as with a spirit-tone, 
* We'll teach thee e’en by death!” 


Their voice, in its sweet silver flow, 
ls powerful as the forest wees— 

Aye, note the man as Heaven's own foe, 
W hose love is not for these! 


Let Princes vaunt their sovereignty, 

All power on Earth, save theirs, deride ; 
The simple flower pride may not see 
The flower that nestles lovingly, 

The humble cot beside,— 


O’er all that’s pure in man hath sway, 
Oh, greater, nobler far than they! 

Man feels their crown is made by men, 
By God, Earth’s floral diadem. 


When man grows purer in the rays 
Of light, now in the dawning gleam, 
When ‘Truth shines where now Error strays, 
Each flower a miracle will seem. 


Had one alone to Earth been given, 
*Twould seem it brought her bridal hour, 
That she was wedded unto Heaven, 
By that attesting flower. 
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Arr. II]. —CHURCH HISTORY AND PROPHECY. 


For the Herald of Truth. 

Dear Strn—The substance of the following discourse was delivered by me in two ad- 
dresses, on Sunday afternoon and evening, February 27th, 1848, in the School House in 
Rochester, Racine county, Wisconsin Territory. I promised some of the audience a copy 
or the substance, and now have written it out, with additional comments and illustrations, 
so as to exhibit the subjects somewhat more fully than was done at Rochester. 

I might have eularged my address very much; for the wickedness of present Christen- 
dom is a topic inexhaustible. Tne «xisting so-called Christian churches occupy the same 
relation to Christ that the Scribes and Phariseesdid of old. They have crucified the Prince 
of Peace, and they have chosen Barabbas, sectarianism, sedition and murder in his place, 
They have parted the garments or doctrines of our Lord among them, and have clothed 
themselves with vestments and forms thus stolen from his gospel, which they have thrown 
on over their Pagan weapons and armor. 

It is strange upon what insufficient pretences some of the advocates or members of the 
Protestant churches, while they have no lenity for Catholic abuses or Infidel errors, at- 
tempt to palliate the misconduct and crimes of their own Reformers! We must not judge 
with too much severity, they say, the judicial murders by Calvin, and Cranmer, and the 
Pilgrim Fathers, nor the intolerance and angry spirit of Luther, because at those times 
TOLERATION Was not known, and was thought to be an offence against God! Kut I would 
ask them whether toleration is even now known, and whether our exemptions from burn 
ings and hangings for opinions’ sake are not rather the results of increasing political lib- 
erty and science, than of religion among the orthodox? Is not the very fact that religious 
freedom was not and is not known, a strong condemnation of the churches given up to 
such a delusion? Why do not these apologists offer their excuses for Cain, because he 
knew no better; for the Pagan Romano emperors, because they were born and bred in my- 
thological error; for Julian, whose apostacy from the religion of Constantine was a virtue; 
for the Holy Catholic Inquisitorial Fathers; and for Infidels! Jnfidel France would never 
have committed those blasphemies and butcheries, which converted her land into a bedlam 
and a slaughter house, had it not been for the teachings and examples of Christian France 
and Christian Europe! 

I have heretofore written much on the Book of Revelation, especially in two works, one 
entitled * THe Seats Orenep, or, A Voice TO Tur Jews,” published in 1840; and the other, 
* Nature anp Reve tation,” published in 1843; and I deem this subject of vast impor- 
tance. We are on the eve of great changes, which shall shake thrones, peoples and church- 
es; and this era is foretold and sct forth in the Divine Word. How ne@iful is it to know 
the vastness of the work to be done! We must be apprized of the true character of things 
now existing, befure we can advance with safety. The dead, putrid carcases of churches 
in the form of Christianity, he im the streets of our cities, spiritually called Sodom and 
Kgypt, where, also, our Lord was crucified; and they obstruct the path of progress. Ther 
are pestilential to man, and offensive toGod, Among the urgent duties of the present age, 
is the task of removing and burying these dead bodies out of sight. 

Let no relig on take the place of that which is to be removed, but a religion breathing 
universal love and universal brotherhood, freedom to all, physical comfurt to all, and in- 
struction toall. Let us practically seek to embody that Gospel of Christ which shall unite 
mankind as one and in peace, which shall establish justice and harmony in-ali our rele- 
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tions, diffuse joy, and erect the kingdom of God on earth, that His will may be done here 
as in heaven. Yours in this cause, 
H. H. VAN AMRINGE. 
Mr. L. A. Hine. 
Cincinnati, May 16, 1848. 


ADDRESS. 


FRIENDS AND BRETHREN :— 

I design to address you on the interpretation of the Revelation of 
Jesus Christ, which our Lord, by his angel, signified to his servant 
John, who has recorded it for our instruction. This Revelation is 
a prophecy—some of the events foretold in it having come to pass, 
and others remaining to be fulfilled; and it is a matter of great im- 
portance for us to know its meaning, for it is said by John, * Bles- 
sed is he that readeth and they that hear the words of this prophecy, 
and keep those things which are written therein, for the time is at 
hand.” 

As every prophecy is a history of events, written or pronounced 
before the actual occurrence, it is evident that the prophetic history 
must correspond with actual history; for if the actual history is not 
in accordance with the prophecy, it is undeniable that the prophecy 
is not correct; in other words, it is a false prophecy. Such, I say, 
would be the character of every prophecy which does not accord 
with a true history of events, after they shall have happened. li 
is our duty, therefore, to compare history with prophecy; and where 
the Spirit of the Lord utters a prophecy, we may be sure that if we 
obtain a right interpretation, i will fit with history, without any 
pulling or stretching—it will be a perfect picture of the character 
of events described. This we shall see to be the fact in regard to 
the Revelation of our Lord and Saviour. 

My plan of proceeding wil] be this:—I will first give a sketch of 
the actual history of the Church, and then | will apply the Reve- 
lation or Prophecy to that history. A comparison in this manner 
will be the best mode of testing the truth of my interpretation. 


ACTUAL HISTORY. 


From the resurrection and ascension of our Saviour to the pres- 
ent day, there have been Four spiritual periods or ages of the pro- 
fessing Church of Christ. 1st. The Apostolic period or age. 2d. 
The Constantine period. 3d. The Papal. 4th. The period be- 
ginning with the Protestant Reformation in the sixteenth century, 
and continuing to the present time. I shall give you a true char- 
acter of all these ages or periods of the Church in succession; and 
I refer you to Mosheim’s Church History and D’Aubigne’s Re- 
formation for the truth of what I shall say. I do not mean that 
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these authors have expressed any opinion of the supposed orthodox 
churches, indicating that they believe them to be in the state of 
condemnation told in the Book of Revelation; but I take the facts 
related by them, and draw my own conclusions. Indeed, if you 
read any of the full Church Histories, written by clergymen and 
the friends of the present churches, you will find ‘that the facts sta- 
ted by me are admitted, although the historians make excuses or 
apologies for them. 

ist. Tne Apostotic Periop. I use the term Apostolic to denote 
not only the period of the Christian Church when the Apostles 
were alive, but also all that period which was marked by a true 
Christian character, in accordance with the practical doctrines of 
Christ and his Apostles. During this Apostolic period there were 
many professing Christians, who were wrong aud corrupt both in 
faith and practice; but such was not the general character of the 
Church. ‘To the utmost of their knowledge and ability they fol- 
lowed the example of Christ, and lived and died for the truth and 
for their brethren. No one considered what he had as his own 
only; but they regarded themselves as stewards of God ; and those 
who had possessions distributed them for the common benefit, and 
they had favor with all the people, for they were honest and sin- 
cere, and really praised God and loved their fellow men. I distin- 
guish that period of the Church by the color wutre, to denote the 
white raiment in which, figuratively, it is said that the saints are 
clad,—white being an emblem of purity. 

2d. Tue ConstanTINE Periop. By the Constantine period | . 
mean not only that age of the Church which existed during the life 
of Constantine, but also all the period which elapsed from ‘the time 
when Christianity was corrupted subsequently to the Apostolic pe- 
riod, until the establishment of the duminion of the Pope of Rome. 
I call it the Constantine period, simply because the conversion of 
Constantine, and the union of Chure h and State under him, were 
the most important events in that era,—they gave a character to it. 

Constantius Chlorus, the father of Constantine, was one of four 
emperors, among whom the empire of Rome was divided. Their 
names were Diocletian, Maximian, Constantius Chlorus, and Gale- 
rius. Galerius hated and persecuted the Christians with inveterate 
malice; he was also a very ambitious man, and, making war against 
Diocletian and Maximian, he compelled them to resign their crowns, 
and declared himself the sole emperor of the East, leaving Con- 
stantius Chlorus in the West, still upon the throne there, but in ill 
health. This took place in or about A. D. 306. Constantius Chlo- 
rus died in Britain, and his army chose his son Constantine empe- 
ror, as the successor to his father. This is the Constantine of whom 
I speak. He was a man of great talents, and became a mighty 
monarch, under the name Constantine the Great. Galerius was at 
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this time dethroned by Maxentius, a son of the former emperor 
Maximian; and Maxentius being now the emperor of the East, and 
avery powerful monarch, determined to march against Constantine 
in the West, to dethrone him also; for Maxentius wanted to reduce 
under his own dominion the whole Empire, East and West. At 
this date, there were very many professing Christians all through 
the Roman Empire, and they were so far corrupted from real 
Christianity, that they bore arms for pay in the Roman armies; so 
that it was a matter of the deepest consequence to get their good 
will, and to excite their religious passions against an opposing ene- 
my. Constantine declared himself the friend of the Christians, 
and it was known that Maxentius was opposed to them, and cruelly 
put them to death. Maxentius then was making preparations to 
destroy Constantine; but Constantine, being a very brave, active 
and prudent general, did not give much time to Maxentius to think 
about matters, but marched to Italy to meet and give battle to his 
enemy. Constantine had in his army large bodies of soldiers pro- 
fessing Christianity. As he was marching against Maxentius, Con- 
stantine announced to his army that he (Constantine) had seen, in 
the night time, a cross of flame in the heavens, with these words, 
(in the Latin tongue,) “ Hac vince,” (in this conquer,) being a di- 
vine promise of victory. J do not say that Constantine misinformed 
his army; for very probably, as Constantine was highly excited by 
hopes and fears of the coming contest, his imagination, in a dream, 
painted such a cross in the heavens. Be this as it may, the infor- 
mation which he gave his army of the vision strongly excited their 
courage and ardor; he gave battle to Maxentius, and defeated him, 
and reigned the sole emperor. He afierwards made an open pro- 
fession of Christianity, although he refused to be baptized; for it 
was the custom of many, in that age of the Church, to put off bap- 
tism until the last hour of life, under the false notion that all their 
sins were remitted by that ceremony; and therefore they delayed 
it till near the moment of death, that they might ascend pure and 
spotless to heaven. Consiantine delayed his baptism until a few 
days before his death, which was a long time afterwards. As a 
Christian, he assumed and exercised supreme power over the 
Church, and modeled and governed it just as he pleased. The 
clergy, especially the bishops, were clothed with great authority, 
and the laity were degraded, and became uninfluential and submis- 
sive. Constantine called general councils of the clergy to seule 
articles of faith for the Church. The first that he called was the 
council of Nice, in Bythynia, which assembled A. D. 325, in con- 
sequence of the disputes raised by Arius, a Presbyter of Alexandria, 
who taught that the Son was totally and essentially distinct from the 
Father. The council of Nice condemned Arius, and laid down the 
doctrine of the consubstantiality of Christ, namely, that he was 
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of the same essence of the Father, though another person. Arius 
was banished, and his followers were compelled to give their assent 
to the Nicene creed. But a few years afterwards, Constantine re- 
pealed the laws against the Arians, and received them into favor; 
and then the Arians (the followers of Arius) persecuted their op- 
ponents, who believed in the Nicene creed, and who were called 
Athanasians, from Athanasius, a leader among them. ‘These wars 
between the Arians and Athanasians stained not only the Church, 
but the world, with blood, and took peace from the earth. Both 
parties manifested anything else than a Christian spirit. Constan- 
tine died in 337. More than a hundred years afier his death, ano- 
ther Roman emperor called a general council at Chalcedon, to set- 
tle the question whether Christ had one spirit or two spirits. This 
Council of Chalcedon sat A. D. 451, and declared the doctrine that 
in Christ two distinct natures were comprehended in one person, 
and that without any change, mixture or confusion. So far from 
healing the dissensions of the Church, these general councils only 
made the wars and quarrels more fierce. Remember, by the Con- 
stantine period | mean the whole period from the corruption ot 
Christianity until the establishment of the power of the Pope of 
Rome. | designate the character of this Constantine period by the 
color REp—red being an emblem of blood, or violence, and dissen- 
sion. 

3d. Tue Parat Pertop. The Goths and Vandals had conquered 
the Western Empire of Rome. The Franks (the French) had 
possessed themselves of portions of Gaul now called France, and 
had established a monarchy there, About the same time, the Ma- 
hometans were carrying their arms victoriously through the best 
provinces of Asia. All these causes weakened the power of the 
Roman emperors, who had changed their capitol to Constantinople, 
in the East, thus presenting favorable opportunities to the Bishop of 
Rome, in the ancient capital of the Empire in the West, to extend 
and consolidate his power. Another circumstance helped him. 
The then reigning monarchs of the Franks were a very weak, cor- 
rupted, and pusillanimeus race. Childeric the Third, one of these 
kings, and the last one of his dynasty, had for Mayor of the Pal- 
ace a nobleman named Pepin, a very brave, warlike, and talented 
man, who ruled the country in the name of Childeric, but, in re- 
ality, in a very irresponsible manner, not caring for his monarch, 
but exercising kingly power himself. This Pepin desired not only 
to be king in r fact, but king in name; so, in the year 751, Pepin 
sent an embassy to Zachary, Bishop of Rome, asking the Bishop 
to legitimate Pepin’s usurpation of the crown, and the dethronement 
of Childeric. Zachary was very glad to be appealed to, as pos- 
sessing Divine power to set up or pull down kings, and therefore he 
very readily absolved Pepin and the Franks from their oaths of 
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allegiance to Childeric, and transferred the kingdom to Pepin. 
Stephen the Second, the successor to Zachary as Bishop of Rome, 
confirmed the crown to Pepin, and Pepin became a very powerful 
and victorious monarch. He had also an opportunity of returning 
a very signal favor tothe Roman Bishop. For the Lombards, a 
German nation, who hed erected a monarchy in the north of Italy, 
were very hostile and dangerous neighbors to the Bishop of Rome. 
As the Bishop and Pepin were now fast friends, Pepin marched an 
army against the Lombards, defeated them, took from them the 
exarchate or province of Ravenna and other places, and made a 

resent of the exarchate of Ravenna and of Pemapolis to the 
Bishop of Rome and his successors in the Apostolic See of St. Peter 
forever. And thus was the Bishop of Rome first raised to the rank 
of a temporal prince. After the death of Pepin, Dideric, the king 
of the Lombards, made an attack on the dominions of the Pope, or 
Roman Bishop, and sought to re-conquer the exarchate of Ravenna; 
but Charlemagne, the son and successor of Pepin, and a much 
greater Prince, hastened to the assistance of the Pope, defeated and 
utterly destroyed the Lombards, and presented many other cities to 
the Holy See, besides confirming the grants made by Pepin; and 
thus the Pope was placed on a very high eminence of power and 
grandeur, and speedily became the master of all nations, monarchs 
and emperors, and no one was able to resist his influerce. For at 
the death of Charlemagne, the empire founded by Charlemagre 
fell to pieces, and then the Pope became the center of all power in 
the West, and actually obtained a more unlimited authority than 
the old Roman emperors had been able to assume. 

During “the Papal period,’ there was a spiritual darkness over 
the world; the Church held a pair of deceitful balances in her hand, 
and loved to oppress; she sold the spiritual wheat of the Gospel— 
yea, the very refuse of the wheat—dealing in indulgences, and 
making merchandise of the souls of men, and there was no end to 
her iniquity and falsehoods. As, under the Constantine period, 
the prevalent Christianity was nothing but Roman Paganism bap- 
tized into the form of Christ, so, under the Papal period, the preva- 
lent Christianity was nothing but Gothic Odinism baptized into the 
likeness of Christ. I distinguish the spiritual character of the Pa- 
pal period by the color BLack—darkness or blackness being an em- 
blem of ignorance, violence and crime. 

4th. Tue Protestant Periop. We see in the pages of Church 
history, that the professing Christian world was, at the Constantine 
period, under the spiritual plague of Boop, and as the world con- 
tinued increasing in iniquity, in due season, under the Popes, the 
plague of spiritual Darkness was poured out. ‘Thus we are led to 
believe that the Lord was coming to the churches as formerly 
Moses, under the Divine command, had gone to Pharaoh, inflicting 
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plagues upon the people, in order to bring them to a sense of their 
transgressions. And as neither the Egyptians nor the churches 
repented, the Deity, who is no respecter of persons, finally visited 
them with the plague of DeatH. Pharaoh did not obey the Lord, 
until the cry was heard at night, that Death was in every house’; 
and so the churches of the present day will not cease to oppose 
God until a cry shall be heard in this spiritual midnight, that Death 
and Hell are in the temples! As, therefore, the plague of Death 
was to succeed the plague of Darkness, or the Papal period, does 
not this admonish us that the next spiritual change inflicted on the 
ostensible Christian churches was the plague of Death and Hell? 
By reference to Church history, we shall find this to be the fact, and 
that the reign of Death and Hell commenced with the Reforma- 
tion, and yet continues. 

The Reformers were wrong in thcir doctrines, in their forms of 
Church government, and in their practice and actions. They re- 
moved much uncleanness from the outside of the platter, but within 
they retained the old leaven of wickedness. ‘They retained the 
old Constantine and Pagan decrees of the Trinity of Persons in the 
Godhead and the Duality of Souls in Christ, established by the 
Anti-Christian Councils of Nice and Chalcedon. They retained, 
also, wrong notions of heaven and hell, and conversion and salva- 
tion—notions which they received from the Constantine and Papal 
periods of the world. They retained the division of Christians 
into clergy and laity—a division contrary to the appointment of 
God, and totally subversive of the Divine order in Christ; for in 
Christ all Christians are kings and priests. ‘They not only retained 
these wrong doctrines and this wrong government, but they would 
not tolerate persons who wished to lay those errors aside. The 
Reformers, who were esteemed the most orthodox, had_ no tolera- 
tion for others who differed from them, nor anything like tolera- 
tion. And thus the apparently deadly wound of the “Papal power 
was healed, and the Reformed Church was the cause that the earth 
continued to worship the Papal beast; for the Reformers put a 
stumbling block in the way of the people, and caused them to err. 
They exercised all the anti-Christian power of the former Papal 
beast, though in a different way, and created a spiritual empire for 
themselves in the image or likeness of the Papal power, and who- 
ever would not worship this image or false spiritual power which 
they created, they either denounced and persecuted them, or 
caused them to be put todeath. Luther put down the Pope, but he 
made himself a Pope in the place of the one whose power he had 
broken. Such Reformers as wished to carry the reform deeper 
than Luther, were opposed by him in a very unchristian manner; 
They may have been wrong, also; but Luther was more wrong. 
and, in fact, judging from Church history, it is difficult to find a 
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good man among them. Look at Luther’s conduct to Carlostadt 
and to Zuingle, which you will see in Mosheim and in D’Aubigne. 
It is evicent that Luther was filled with envy, jealousy, bigotry, 
and an illiberal and intolerant spirit; and however much you may 
be surprised at this accusation, you will be grieved to find it is true, 
when you read what the Church historians themselves say of him. 
There was no way to appease this intolerant Reformer but by be- 
lieving as he did. Calvin, another great Reformer, was no better, 
but even worse than Luther. Calvin was a stern, cruel, bloody- 
minded man. Calvin himself had fled from France to avoid the 
persecutions of the Papists, and seuled in Geneva, where he be- 
came high in power, and that place was Calvinistic. A distin- 
guished, amiable and benevolent man, of great reputation for learn- 
ing and talents, by the name of Michael Servetus, an anti-Trini- 
tarian, fled from Spain, also to avoid the persecutions of the Pa- 
pists, and escaped to Geneva, where Calvin was. ‘This was. in 
1553. Calvin caused him to be arrested, and had an accusation of 
blasphemy brought against him before the Council at Geneva, and 
the wretched Servetus was condemned to the flames and actually 
burned to ashes by those miscalled Christian Reformers. Philip 
Melancthon approved of this wicked act; for he wrote a letier to 
Bullinger, a brother Reformer, justifying the murder of Servetus. 
Henry the Eighth was a Reformer, impelled by lust, and Cranmer, 
archbishop of Canterbury, a fit and pliant tool for him. Cranmer, 
when he was a member of the council of regency, in the reign of 
the boy King Edward the Sixth, (son and successor of Henry the 
Eighth,) was guilty of deep and bloody crimes of intolerance. He 
consigned to the flames two unhappy beings, one of them a woman, 
the warrant for whose execution was extorted from the child king, 
who is said to have signed it in tears, and who threw on Cranmer 
the moral responsibilicy of the barbarous deed. In but few instan- 
ces can you find ameng those Protestants the spirit of Christ;— 
those who ranked among the orthodox in the churches were par- 
takers in the errors that | have mentioned; they were false in their 
views of the Divine character, in their doctrines of the Trinity of 
God and the Duality of Christ, in the usurpation or continuance of 
a Papal power in the clergy to the prejudice of the laity, and in 
their intolerant conduct and spirit. That character has descended 
to the present time, and the councils of Nice and Chalcedon still 
live in the Protestant creeds. Wrong is Christendoin in creeds, 
and still more wrong in practice; for unholy, ambitious, and spo- 
liating wars, and slavery, and the deprivation of the rights of man- 
kind in the elements of Nature, are all upheld and perpetrated by 
churches and a clergy which profess to know God, but in practice 
deny him. 

This Protestant period I distinguish by the color PALE, an em- 
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blem of Death. Isaiah, in chapter 28, from verses 14 to 20, de- 
scribes a state of Death and Hell, and we learn from it that Deatn 
and Hert mean “ Ligs”’ and “ FaLtseHoops’’—fit powers to accom- 
pany the Pate Monarch. 

But we must not suppose that during the three periods of the Red, 
Black and Pale conditions of Christe »ndom, no real Christians were 
in existence. They no doubt lived and ‘acted out the works of 
Christ; but we know how impossible it is to get false churches— 
miscalled orthodox—to do justice to the opinions and acts of those 
denounced as heretics. The real Christians, | believe, were cast 
out, persecuted and denounced. and false accounts and creeds have 
been handed down of them. They were few and weak. They 
should be described as a FIFTH condition or view of the Church, 
separated from the red, the black, and the pale—the sincere Chris- 
tians having their lives hid under Christ, our Altar, and being slain 
or dead to sin, but alive to righteousness by the word of God and 
the testimony which they held. 

These states that | have mentioned are all recorded in history ; 
and now we live in a stxra condition of the world, a period of po- 
litical, social, moral and religious earthquakes, and it is easy to see 
that false nations and churches shall be removed out of their places, 
and that many true spiritual children of Israel shall be sealed with 
Holiness to God. For these earthquakes or convulsions will be 
followed by Knowledge, Freedom and Truth. 


JOHN’S REVELATION OR PROPHECY. 


Having, in my former pages, given an actual history of the 
churches, | come now to the prophetic history, to see how they 
agree. 

John, in his vision, I believe, was carried in spirit to the Jewish 
temple, or to a place representing it in style. For you perceive 
he was taken into Heaven, or the Holy of Holies, and he describes 
the Sea and the Candlestick; and besides, he saw Jesus dressed in 
the garments of the Jewish high priest. In Heaven, or in the Holy 
of Holies, he beholds Christian Jews and Gentiles, or the natural 
and engrafied olives, represented by four and twenty Elders, into 
which number of courses David had divided the Jewish priesthood, 
(1 Chron. xxiv. 1—19) and four Beasts, typical of the Gentiles, 
who, until Christ’s time, were considered unclean, and their con- 
version was prefigured by a great sheet knit at four corners, where- 
in were Beasts. (Acts x. 14, 12.) This figure of the Elders and 
the Beasts represents that both Jews and Gentiles were then admit- 
ted, by the blood of the Lamb, inte the Holy of Holies. John was 
told to write the things which he had seen, the things which were, 
and the things which were to be thereafter—that is, the past, (so far 
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32 JOHN’S VISIONS. 


as he had seen it,) the then present, and the future. (Rev. i. 19.) 
John had seen the advent and death of Christ; the Revelation, 
therefore, is a prophecy of the condition of the world, including 
the Church, from the advent of Christ, until the termination of 
wickedness in the world, and the full and twiumphant establishment 
of God’s kingdom on earth. 

I shall omit the state of things present at the time of John, 
namely, the condition of the seven churches, and shall proceed as 
once to Rev., chap. vi. 

John saw four horses,—the Wuite, emblematic of the Apostolic 
period ; the Rep, emblematic of the Constantine period ; the Back, 
denoting the Papal period (for explanation of the meaning of the 
balance, read Hosea xii. 7, and Amos viii. 4—8); and the Pate, 
ridden by Deatn and followed by Hext, describes the period of 
Church history from the Protestant Reformation to the present 
time. See, upon this point, Isaiah xxviii. 14—22. It will be no- 
ticed that the true Christians, who had oi/ in their lamps and the 
wine of love and spiritual life in their hearts, were not hurt by the 
false powers. The Firru seal represents these true believers hid 
under Christ our Altar, and who are slain or dead to sin for the 
word of God and the testimony which they hold, and many of 
them also literally persecuted to death, and burned or slain by 
the Powers on the Red, Black, and Pale Horses. The body they 
had power to hurt, but not the soul. The Srxvu seal denotes the 
present and coming earthquakes, social, political, moral and re- 
ligious. The stars of the churches, or the preachers who have 
usurped a place in heaven and the pulpits, not proper to them, 
will, under the agitations of these earthquakes, fall from their pul- 
pits to the earth, where they belong, as untimely figs, when the 
tree is shaken by a mighty wind, and we shall have a new heaven, 
namely, a new spiritual condition of the world, and a new earth, 
or a new political and social or outward condition. This change 
shall seize and take all things, for injustice now shall not be able 
to stand. I do not mean that all the changes will be instanta- 
neous, but that simply we live in the beginning of a new era, and 
that old things are to pass away. In Rev. vii. 1—4, you behold 
the glory of the true Church in the mystical number of the spir- 
itual Israel, 144,000, having the Father’s name sealed or written 
in their foreheads. Name meanscharacter. They have the-char- 
acter of holiness or righteousness plainly visible in their actions. 

It is generally thought that the book of Revelation contains 
only one series of prophecies, continued in one line from Christ 
to the end. But this is not so. Upon inspection, you will see 
that there are two series, one beginning at Rev. vi., and the other 
beginning at Rev. xii., both covering or comprehending the same 
events, but under different types. Yet the revelations are but one 
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THEIR INTERPRETATION. 33 


in meaning, and in the language of Joseph to Pharaoh—* the 
dream of Pharaoh is one; God hath showed Pharaoh what he is 
about to do”; “and for that the dream was doubled unto Pharaoh 
twice, it is because the thing is established by God, and God will 
shortly bring it to pass.” For the same reason, | believe, the se- 
ries in the Revelation are doubled. 

The wonder in heaven, or in the Jewish temple, the holy of ho- 
lies, is the Jewish Chasch. in the figure of a woman clothed with 
ordinances regulated by the sun and moon, and upon her head the 
crown of the twelve tribes. She being with child of the Lord 
Jesus, cried travailing in birth, and pained to be delivered. 
There was another wonder—the Roman Herodian power—which 
stood before the woman ready to devour her child. She brought 
forth the Lord Jesus, who is to rule all nations with a rod of iron, 
or strength and righteousness, (read Rev. xix. 15.) And her child 
was crucified, and arose from the dead, and ascended to God and 
to his shaoine. And there was war in heaven, or in the temple. 
Christ fought against the Dragon, and the Dragon, or the Jews, 
were cast out from Jerusalem and scattered over the earth. Dur- 

ing that seige of the temple, or twelve hundred and sixty days, 
three and a half years, the Christians were preserved in safety— 
there was a place prepared for them. This woman means the 
true Church, whatever different form it may assume, as the Jewish 
Church before Christ, and afterwards the Christian Church. So, 
also, the Dragon means the enemy of Christ, whatever different 
form the apposition may assume, whether the Scribes and Phari- 
sees, or Roman Pagan Emperors, or Roman Christian emperors, 
or Christian Bishops or Presbyters. The Christians had but a 
short respite after the destruction of Jerusalem. Afterwards the 
Dragon again persecuted the woman, and the woman flies into 
the wilderness, a state of oppression and suffering, where she is to 
be nourished for a time, and times, and a half time. The serpent 
continued to persecute the woman; but as Dathan and Abiram 
were swallowed up by the earth, (Num. xvi. 32,) so the people 
who persecute the disciples of Christ are destroyed, or their ac- 
tions are overruled. At length comes up the Roman Christianized 
Beast, with seven heads and ten horns. At the Reformation, one 
of his heads was wounded apparent/y to death, but not really; for 
the deadly wound was healed; the Reformers did not strike into 
the life; they have built on the decrees of Nice and Chalcedon, 
and retain the errors of Paganism and Odinism. The deadly 
wound was healed, and all the world still wanders after the Beast. 
From verse 4, in Rev: xiii., to verse 8, John goes on to describe 
the power of the Roman Beast, whose deadly ‘wound was healed. 
At verse 9, (same chapter,) he uses this caution— If any man 
have an ear, let him hear —HeE THAT LEADETH INTO CAPTIVITY 
SHALL GO INTO CAPTIVITY; HE THAT KILLETH WITH THE SWORD 
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MUST BE KILLED WITH THE sworD;” which caution is, in my opin- 
ion, tantamount to saying—The vision that ] am now about to set 
before you is so wonderful, that unless you bear in mind the truth 
that the patience and faith of the saints must be embodied in their 
lives, you would not be able to understand it; for | am going to 
show you a Beast in the form of Christ, but denying the power of 
the Lamb, so high in possession, so rich in learning, arts, and sci- 
ence, and wealth, and apparent good works, and yet leading their 
fellow men into captivity, and killing with the sword, that unless 
I gave you this caution, you would be likely to be deceived. He 
then sets before you the Reformed or Protestant Beast, which came 
up at the time of the wound of the Papal Beast: but John did 
not at that time break off his narrative of the power of the Papal 
Beast; having, however, finished his description of the Papal 
Beast, he now exhibits the Protestant Beast, or the condition of 
the Church which commenced at the Reformation. 

This other Beast, which came up out of the earth at the Re- 
formation, had the form of a lamb, but he spake as a dragon; he 
spake the language of Nice and Chalcedon, of Paganism and of 
Odinism. And he exercises all the power, in fact, of the first or 
Papal Beast, enly transferring it to other popes, bishops, kings or 
assemblies, and is the cause that the earth continued to worship 
the first Beast; for he put a stumbling block in the way of reform 
and true religion. He does great wonders, so that he apparently 
makes the fire of conversion and of judgment come down from 
heaven on the earth, and describes them that dwell on the earth, 
by means of the wonderful things which he had power to do in 
the sight of the Beast, saying to them that they should make an 
image or likeness of the spiritual power of the Papal Beast, that 
this likeness of the Papal power should speak, and cause as many 
as would not worship that image to be killed: for Protestantism, 
or what is called by that name, is only another form or an image 
of Papacy. And he causes all to receive his mark, creed, prayer 
book or confession of faith, and form of life, as orthodox, and 
that no man might buy and sell the Gospel freely and without 
price, save he that had the mark or name of the Beast, or the 
NuMBER Of his name. This number denotes great wealth; it is a 
number taken from the yearly treasure of King Solomon, the rich- 
est king known to the Jews,—‘“ Now the weight of gold that came 
to Solomon in one year was SIX HUNDRED, THREE SCORE AND SIX 
talents of gold.” (1 Kings x. 14.) So this Reformed Beast thinks 
himself rich like Solomon, although he is poor as Laodicea; like 
Tyre, his actions say—*I am a God; | sit in the seat of God, in 
the midst of the seas; yet thou art a Man, and not God, though 
thou set thy heart as the heart of God.” (Ezek. ii. 8.) After this 
Reformed Beast comes the restoration of the true Church, the 
144,000, having their Father’s name written in their foreheads. 
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In my description of the first series of types in the Revelation, 
I stopped at the sealing of the 144,000, and I have done the same, 
also, in my description of the second series. Compare Rev. vii. 
4 and Rev. xiv. 1. You will find they mean the same thing. It 
happens in several places of these two series, that where the 
prophet is diffuse in his details in his first series, he is brief in the 
second, and where diffuse in the second, he is brief in the first. 
But it is evident that the two series cover the same ground. You 
will perceive, also, that after the prosperous state of the restored 
Church in Revelation, chapter vii., there is the beginning of ano- 
ther apostacy, namely, at the sounding of the trumpets, chap. vil. 
7; and the apostacy proceeds, until at last there is another state 
of Death and Hell, (Rev. xi. 7—10,) to be followed by another 
resurrection or restoration (Rev. xi. 11—15.) These seven (rum- 
pets, and the events comprised in them, in the first series of prophe- 
cies, correspond with the seven vials and the events following 
them, in the second series in Rev. xvi. You will be sure of this, 
by comparing the effects of the seven trumpets and the seven vials. 
At Rev. xi. 18, 19, and Rev. xvi. 18—21, the two series come to- 
gether and unite. In Rev. xvii., there is a pause in the narrative, 
as the angel, at the union of the two series of the prophecies, 
avails himself of the opportunity to explain to John the meaning 
of the visions he had seen. After that explanation, the narrative 
is resumed in Rev., with a detailed account of the conquests 
of the white horse, (Christ and his Church,) succeeding the spir- 
itual resurrection in Rev. xi. 18, 19, and Rev. xvi. 18—21; and 
from that junction the Revelation flows on in one undivided cur- 
rent to the end of the Book. But I will notice that there will be 
still another Apostacy foretold in Rev. xx. 7—9; but again the 
Lord shall wiumph, and Death and Hell are again destroyed 
(Rev. xx. 14.) After that, Christ shall reign with an unbroken, 
continued, visible Church on earth, and there shall be no more 
curse and no spiritual night. 

This interpretation of the Book of Revelation was made known 
to me in the night of 22d March, 1835, when | was engaged in 
prayer to the Lord to direct me in forming my judgment as to the 
Church with which I should act. 1 was then connected with the 
Presbyterian Church, West Chester, Pa., and was studying for the 
ministry, but was grieved by the absence of a Christian spirit and 
a Christian unity observable among the old schoolmen and the 
new schoolmen of that denomination, as well as among the 
churches generally, and was seeking advice from the Lord in re- 
gard to them. The Lord shewed me that they were all in a state 
of Death and Hell, and I separated from them. 

I do not believe that the world will ever agree upon all meta- 
physical points. There are many degrees of truth, and each de- 
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gree of truth isa mansion in heaven. Christ prepares and be- 
stows upon us our mansions. I believe in the Divinity of Christ, 
but not in the trinity of persons. The Deity stands to us in three 
relations—the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit: these three 
names all apply to one Being or Person, God; but they are ap- 
plied to Him respectively in His relations of Power, Wisdom and 
Goodness. I am not a Swedenborgian ; nor did I know anything 
of the doctrines of Swedenborg, when this interpretation became 
known to me. Swedenborg has many truths; and I am glad to 
follow him, or any one, when he can show me a good reason. 
But I look upon the Swedenborgian churches as no better than 
the other churches. Christianity is not a profession of words. lt 
isauire. Those who are really in Christ, live not for them- 
selves, but for the good, the welfare and salvation of mankind— 
the entire race. The work of Christ was to save the world, and 
this is the work of those who are led by His Spirit. They eat his 
flesh and drink his blood, by living, and, if needful, dying for their 
brethren, for their enemies, to build up the world in unity, in 
brotherhood, in peace, in abundance, in love. Those who igno- 
rantly speak a word avainst the Son of Man shall be forgiven, if 
they do the work of Christ; but if they sin against the work of 
Christ, it shall not be forgiven (Matt. xii. 32.) All are Chris- 
tians, who, from a right state of mind, do the Christian work. 
Some are in higher degrees of Truth, and others in lower. Let 
the higher draw up the /ower—not by fire, the sword, or execra- 
tions, but by gentleness, meekness, patience, and by showing how 
a better creed will actually cause a better life. Prove your better 
erthodoxy by your better life. If Religion is anything, it is every- 
thing. God is no respecter of persons; and what a man sows, 
that also shall he reap. If the Lord spared not the old world, 
but destroyed it by a flood, saving only the righteous Noah and 
his family; if He spared not Sodom and Gomorrah, but con- 
demned and overthrew them, as an example for the ungodly, de- 
livering just Lot; if he spared not the Jews, his angels or mes- 
sengers, who sinned, but cast them out, and hath scattered and 
delivered them into chains of spiritual darkness, to be reserved 
unto the judgment now about to be revealed; if the Gentiles, Pa- 
pal Rome, and Protestant Christendom, have not been spared, but 
have been delivered to the curse of Death and Hell; if, in alli 
ages, and among all people, wickedness has produced destruction, 
and righteousness salvation—should we have any doubt that God 
knows how to deliver the godly out of their trials, and to reserve 
ihe unjust for the day of judgment, to be punished! Let us, 
therefore, profit by what has been revealed, and by what we be- 
hold passing around us, and let us live and die for the good of all ! 
And to Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, be glory, and honor, and 
power forever. Amen. 
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Aer. IV.— LINES WRITTEN IN A RAILROAD CAR. 
BY MRS. FRANCES D. GAGE. 


I am going home, I am going home; 
The rail-car seems to fly; 

But ah, its speed is slow, indeed, 
To a mother’s heart and eye. 


On we brush, with an eagle’s rush, 
Through fairest plain and grove; 

But the spirit’s wing takes a bolder spring, 
To meet with those it loves. 


I seem to hear the joyous cheer, 
As my boys their welcome speak, 
And feel the bliss of a daughter’s kiss 
On my weary, wayward cheek. 


The bright free bird I so oft have heard 
With a glad song, bids me come, 

And I see the vine, as its tendrils twine, 
Like my heart-strings, round my home. 


Then onward, on, till the goal is won, 
Nor stay in all thy course; 
. For rest or feed thou dost not need, 
Thou nerveless iron horse! 
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38 RIVERS AND LAKES. 


Art. V.—THE WEST. 


The West—its Commerce and Navigation: By James Hatt. 


Cincinnati. H. W. Derby & Co., Publishers. 1848. pp. 
328. 


Arter reading the book before me, I was forcibly remind- 
ed of those school-boy times, when debating societies were 
in very high repute. Among many other questions dis- 
cussed, was one which covers much of the ground gone 
over by our author, to wit: “ Whether rivers be more val- 
uable to the world than lakes, or no.” 1 can readily imag- 
ine Judge Hall about to open the discussion: “ Mr. Presi- 
dent—The question before you is one of vast moment, and 
should not be rashly disposed of. Mr. President, to begin 
this discussion, I must have it distinctly understood that I 
am wholly in favor of rivers. Mr. President, of what value 
are lakes? They are only bodies of dead water; they 
don’t tlow through twelve thousand miles of country, 
bearing to the great ocean the products of all climes, as 
ourrivers do. Mr. President, | tell you, and | tell the gen- 
tleman, I am wholly in favor of rivers.” The speaker 
here takes his seat, and amid many rounds of applause. 

This is a candid illustration of the chief impression re- 
ceived from the perusal of this book. The author entitles 
it Tue West, giving the intimation that this great country, 
denominated the West, is to be described in a manner 
commensurate with its importance. But the author is 
exclusively in love with the rivers; and the lakes, our 
great “inland seas,” are scarcely noticed. So much this is 
the case, that only fifteen pages are devoted to Lake Com- 
merce, twelve of which are confined to the State of Michi- 
gan, leaving Northern Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and all of 
Wisconsin, without a reference. What should have in- 
duced the author to thus travel out of the region of the rivers 
to notice the State of Michigan alone, it is difficult to tell. 
Surely, the region of the lakes is a portion of the Great 
West, and deserves some mention in a book on “The 
West.” But the Judge is not to be caught out of sight of 
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land, and therefore confines himself to the rivers. The 
$100,000,000 that annually float on the lakes, is of little 
account to the country, as long as $220,000,000 float upon 
the Mississippi and all its branches, from the Falls of St. 
Anthony on the North-west, and the ‘Catskill country on the 
North-east, to the Gulf of Mexico. Why sbould the lake 
steamboats of half a thousand tons burden, be men- 
tioned, while the rivers float so many of 200 tons? 

A second impression derived from reading this book, is, 
that Cincinnati isagreattown! Aboutseventy pages of the 
book are devoted exclusively to this great city, besides a 
large portion of the body of the work. Why did the au- 
thor travel so far out of his sphere, as to speak of New 
Orleans, St. Louis, Louisville, Pittsburgh and Wheeling ? 
Several consecutive chapters are on Cincinnati, while no 
other place in the West, seems to deserve the dignity of a 
chapter! This reminds me of the story of the insane Ro- 
man that was found at a spring in the valley, by some 
straggling Carthagenians, who had deserted from Hanni- 
bal. “They desired to find out something about the coun- 
try, the roads, the resources for food, &c., &c.,—but no 
reply could be obtained, except “ Rome,” to any question. 
Only one thought dwelt upon his mind, and that was 
of “Rome.” “By what name is this country called?” 
“Rome.” “Which is the best passage over the moun- 
tains?” “Rome.” “How many days journey to Hispa- 
nia?” “Rome.” Our author would seem to reply “ Cin- 
cinnati,” to every thing inquired, concerning this Western 
World. It is fortunate that this city does not possess the 
frightful influence over strangers that Rome obtained over 
the Carthagenians ;—for the poor insane fellow by answer- 
ing “ Rome,” frightened his inquisitors so much, that they 
left him at greater speed than they came. 

On the supposition that our author can take a more gen- 
eral view of the West—has expansion enough to embrace 
more than Cincinnati and a few rivers in his perspective, 
we must look for reasons of the “statute of limitations,” 
that seems to have run against this book with such a 
broad title. Surely the author has not lived in the West 
more than a quarter of a century, without receiving the 
mental discipline that enables one to take an enlarged and 
comprehensive view of any subject presented; and he 
must have had some object in thus closing his eyes to every 
thing but Cincinnati and a few crooked rivers. 
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What, then, are the reasons? 1. The author wishes it to 
be known that Cincinnnati affords the best facilities for 
manufacturing—better, far, than New England—and that 
capitalists will find it greatly to their advantage to invest 
their money here, in almost any kind of manufacturing. 
The author is a banker here, and whether visions of wealth 
worked up his mind to such an appreciation of the advan- 
tages and prospective greatness of Cincinnati, can be 
more readily imagined than proved. 2. The second rea- 
son for so magnifying Cincinnati is, that an Armory is to 
be established somewhere in the West, and Cincinnati is 
certainly the place. A bulletin was sent out a short time 
since from Sandusky City, claiming the same superiority, 
and I believe Toledo, also, has thrown for achance. This 
is the last thing a noble man should contend a moment for. 
Indeed, ke should rather wish the Armory established in 
some out-of-the-way place, than in this large city; for the 
farther all such enterprises can be kept from the people, 
the better for their morals. Arms and men of war are 
great nuisances, and the fewer there are of them, the high- 
er will be the nation’s morality. 3. A third reason why he 
is so decidedly in favor of rivers is, that money is wanted 
from the nation to clear out the snags, sand-bars, &c., 
that so impede navigation and destroy so large amounts of 
property. It is well known that two great conventions 
have been held within two or three years, one at Memphis, 
and the other at Chicago, for the purpose of calling the 
attention of the nation tothe improvement of navigation 
on our lakes and rivers. The people of the West thought 
they would unite and vote themselves appropriations for 
constructing harbors on the lakes, and hauling snags out 
of the rivers. It was a common movement of the lake 
party and the river party for mutual benefit. But our 
author is altogether in favor of rivers; and though storm 
after storm sweep over our great inland seas with no 
havens of safety, yet the raging rivers call loudest for the 
public aid, and this book on Tue West, is gotten up to set 
forth the greatness of Cincinnati! Indeed, he seems to 
think the Jakes have already had more than their share 
of money; for on page 225 he says the appropriations for 
lake harbors have been greater than those for river im- 
provements, though the latter possess three times the com- 
merce, as the following shows:— 
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For Lake Harbors, - - - $2,790,500 
stated on page 33 to be - . - 2,400,000 
For Western Rivers, - : - - 2,758,800 


The population depending upon the lakes and rivers 
of the West, according to Col. Abert’s report, our author 
says is as follows :— 


Of the Lakes, - : ° 2.928.925 
Of the Western Rivers, : : : 6,576,927 


I have no objections, of course, to the manufacture of a 
book on Cincinnati and Western rivers; but when a man 
proposes one on Tue West, | would prefer seeing the West 
represented. There are plenty of accessible statistical 
facts on the commerce of the lakes, that would have done 
much credit to the book before me, had the author thought 
them within the scope of his design. 

As I have commenced with the faults of this book, | 
will complete this part of my service before passing to the 
merits of our author. The next fault is that of an intol- 
erable repetition. On page 13, 1 read :— 


‘Previous to the year 1817, the whole commerce. from New 
Orleans to the upper country, was carried in about twenty barges, 
averaging one hundred tons each, and making but one trip in the 
year, so that the imporiations from New Orleans, in one year, 
could not have much exceeded the freight brought up by one of 

our largest steamboats in the course of the season. On the upper 
Ohio, there were aboutone huudred and fifiy keel-boats, of about 
thirty tons each, which made the voyage from Pittsburgh to Louis- 


ville and back, in two months, or about three such tips in the 
year.” 


All of this passage is reported on pages 130 and 168, 
and a large portion of it, also,on page 133. True, the 
facts are exceedingly interesting; but why should they be 


so often repeated in the same work? On page 131, we 
read :— 


“On the first of January, 1834, an official list of steamboats, 
from an authentic source, gives the whole number of two hundred 
and thirty, then in existence, whose aggregate amount of tonnage 
is equal to about thirty-nine thousand tons.” 
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This is another interesting fact taken in connection with 
those above mentioned, as showing the remarkable in- 
crease of Western trade. But it is repeated on page 167, 
and re-repeated on the next page, 168, and also on page 174. 
The fact that about ninety thousand persons derived sub- 
sistence from this navigation in 1832, is stated on pages 
144 and 168. On page 166, and also on page 174, | have 
the fact that 450 steamboats navigated the Western riv- 
ers. On page 171 a table of the tonnage of the different 
river cities is given and repeated entire, on page 104. It 
is from the returns of the Treasury Department in 1842, 
as follows :— 


New Orleans, 80,993 
St. Louis, 14,725 
Cincinnati, 12,025 
Piusburgh, 10,107 
Louisville, 4,618 
Nashville, 3,810 


Total, 126,278 


This table is given to show that two-thirds of the steam- 
boat tonnage of the whole Union is on our Western riv- 
ers. The tables given, were compiled in 1842. Why did 
the author go so far back? Six years make a wonderful 
difference in the rail-road speed of Western improvements. 
He calls the lake country the North-west, and puts down 
its steamboat tonnage at 17,652 tons, while, in 1846, the 
steamboat tonnage of Chicago alone was 14,371 tons, and 
thi: city is not mentioned in the account of lake tonnage 
given by our author. Why should he make such falla- 
cious comparisons as this? for the commerce of the rivers 
is chiefly carried on in steamboats, while a large part of 
that of the lakes and the ocean is in wind craft: schoon- 
ers, brigs, ships, &c. But the author’s love of rivers will 
explain all. 

Another fault that cannot escape the notice of the most 
careless reader, is that of misstatements. For instance, 
on page 27 | read :— 


“The Valley of the Ohio, or the country drained by the river 
Ohio and its tributaries, embraces a territory of over one million 


square miles, or six hundred and forty million acres of land, of 
unsurpassed fertility.” 
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This is a remarkable statement to be made by a venera- 
ble writer of acknowledged authority. Let any one look 
upon the map, orcalculate for himself; he will find that 
the 1,000,000 of square miles are diminished to less than 
200,000. This valley embraces Western Pennsylvania, a 
very small part of New York, two-thirds of Ohio, almost 
all of Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky and Tennessee, and a 
little of Alabama. Ohio contains about 44,000 square 
miles, more or less, and all the remainder of the Ohio river 
valley is little, if any, more than four times this amount. 

Another remarkable misstatement is found on page 33 :— 


“ The first steamboat built at Chicago was in 1832; and in eleven 
years the tonnage of that port had grown up to 117,000 tons.” 


The whole tonnage of this port three years later than 
the time of the above calculations, was but 44,745—a little 
more than one-third the amount stated by our author. 

On page 18, the population of Ohio is stated in whole 
numbers at 2,000,000, while, on another page, it is put at 
1,500,000. 

On page 272, the population of Cincinnati is stated at 
100,000, while, on page 276 it is put at ‘nearly 60,000 souls.” 

On page 50, I read :— 


“The State of Ohio, and its citizens, have nearly completed 765 
miles of canal and artificial slack-water navigation, at a cost, when 
all the payments shall have been made, of $4,500,000, and 677 
miles of turnpike road, at a cost of $4,000,000, besides about sev- 
enty miles of railroad.” 


About one-third the extent of railroad is here given; 
though, if the author did not intend to include the road 
built by Eastern capital, the extent will only be about 
double what he has given. 

Another fault of this book is, that about twenty-five 
pages, being the first chapter, is principally from a lecture 
the author gave before the Y. M. M. L. Association, more 
than a year ago; the object of which was to prove that 
the advancement of the West is all owing to the enter- 
prise of commercial men. To say nothing of this as the 
subject of a short-lived lecture, 1 must insist that it is out 
of place in a book coming before us as does this one, in- 
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tended by its author and publishers to be of permanent and 
lasting value. It is the part of the demagogue to extol 
one class at the expense of another, and our author should 
have kept his pen out of such contemptible folly. All 
classes are essential, and equally so, to the prosperity of 
any country. The laborer that quarries stone, moulds 
brick, or hews timber, is as indispensable to the building of 
a city or town, as is the architect, the carpenter, the inven- 
tor, or the merchant. Labor on the soil is at the founda- 
tion of all other branches of business; and while this is of 
first importance, as affording food for our sustenance, the 
other pursuits are no less indispensable to the happiness of 
man. Let us not pander to the selfishness of any particu- 
lar class in a dignified book. 

My readers know that 1 am not much given to fault- 
finding in any notice of new books; but the faults of the 
book before me are so glaring, it would be unpardonable 
not to notice them. ‘The imperfections pointed out, are 
those noticed on a hasty examination; whether a more 
thorough perusal would add to the list, I know not. 

But notwithstanding these, the book has many merits. 
It presents us with statistics on Tue West, or more espe- 
cially of the trade on our rivers, which, with the exceptions 
I have mentioned, are accurate as far as | have the means 
of testing them. We have in this book a bird’s-eye view 
of the rise and progress of Western trade that will al- 
ways be interesting. The author must, however, correct 
his book and improve its arrangement, before he can claim 
for it much respect. Unless this be done, he will be super- 


seded as an author of the commercial history of Tur 
West. 
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Arr. VI.—USES OF LABOR. 


BY WARNER M. BATEMAN. 


** A country fellow at the plew, 

His acres tilled, he’s right eneugh— 

A kentra lassie at her wheel, 

Her dizzens done, she’s unco weel ;— 

But gentleman and ladies warst 

Wi’ er’ndown want o’ wark are curst; 

They loiter, lounging, lank and lazy, 

Tho’ deil haet ails them, yet uneasy; 

Their days insipid, dull and tasteless; 

Their nights unquiet, lang and restless.’’—Bugns. 


The Scotch bard well understood that deeper secret of 
internal experience connected with a life of idleness and 
on: of industry, when he penned the above. With the 
clear vision of the true poet, he has penetrated to the 
higher fact of universal truth, that no one can neglect 
with impunity that ancient statute—“ If any man will not 
work, neither let him eat.” Never-ceasing and unabated 
activity isa law of God, not written merely on paper, and 
promulgated to man by appointed preachers, but traced 
with a pen of fire, in blazing light, upon this outspread 
and endless creation, ingrained into the organization of 
all animated existency, and a necessary element of uni- 
versal life. It is impressed alike upon the glittering host 
of the skies, that ever mingle in their harmonious con- 
fusion, and scatter their twinkling lights through the uni- 
verse,—upon the majestic God of Day, jwho is yet in his 
eternal revolutions, chasing darkness around the world, 
and filling it with his vital splendors,—indeed, upon all the 
infinite mechanism of Nature, whether in its grander 
whole or minuter parts. The coral, as it, with unceasing 
toil, piles up its domes of rock into the violence of the 
storm, claims its destiny and the decree of heaven. The 
ocean—that noblest mirror of the Divine purpose, “ where 
the Almighty’s form ever glasses itself in tempest,” “strong- 
est of creation’s sons, unconquerable, unreposed and un- 
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tired, that rolledst the wild, profound, eternal bass in Na- 
ture’s anthem,” with restless motion and unabated roar— 
declares its own industry and the law of universal Nature. 
The murmuring brook, the passing winds, and the bursting 
tempest—the lowing herd, and the warble of the forest 
songster—the ceaseless hum and motion that fill the world 
—proclaim industry to man, and teach him his highest des- 
tiny. 

Development is co-extensive with activity in the uni- 
verse of matter, and but suspend the one, and all those 
thousand varied forms in which Nature re-produces and 
beautifies herself, are suspended with it. Stay the falling 
dews in the skies, and the refreshing rain-drops in the 
clouds, and withhold the vital sunbeams, and you return 
the earth to the darkness of unbroken night, and to the 
desolation of universal death. It will be fettered in chains 
of eternal ice, and the silence of the tenantless desert will 
reign in gloomy stillness through the world, unbroken save 
by the lonely thunders of the voleano—the death requiem 
of all animal and vegetable life. Arrest the motion of the 
revolving vortices of the universe, whose hardening crusts 
are peopling its boundless caverns with worlds, and the 
disorder of chaos will attest the fearful consequences of 
Nature’s idleness. Perpetual motion, the offspring of the 
ever-active will of the Almighty, is sending order through 
all the uttermost regions of creation, and urging them in 
rapid progress through the successive steps of complete 
arrangement. It is dignifying the earth with the highest 
development of animal and vegetable existence, and the 
deep folds of its rock-written records indicate the stupen- 
dousness of its labors. 

The law of labor receives a higher sanction, when con- 
nected with the duties and destiny of man, with his chief 
obligations and hischief happiness. Activity and develop- 
ment are alike co-extensive in the moral, and intellectual, 
and material universe. The chief glory of labor is, that 
it is the only condition of moral, mental and physical im- 
provement. It is producing new beauties, and developing 
new elements in the mind, as activity is bringing forth 
new forms in matter. All the beauties and order of the 
one, and all the varied and exalted attainments of the 
other, are products of perpetual activity. Compared with 
former centuries, it would seem as if heaven itself had 
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thrown wide its portals to deluge the earth with the daz- 
zling glories of its light and intelligence. Yet its produc- 
tive agency is industry; and if the domain of human 
knowledge has been much extended, it is because there 
has been great activity in its several departments. Mind 


would have been a worthless endowment, if destitute of 


the attribute of activity, and human existence would have 
been fruitless. Consciousness—the sense of existence it- 
self—is mental action, and as we silence and return to idle- 
ness mental or physical energies, we approach a condition 
of mental or physical death. Al! excellence is active ; and as 
well might we suppose a result without an operative cause, 
as think of it without labor. There is, emphatically, “no 
excellence without labor,” and all that man has attained, 
has been the reward of perpetual industry, and the highest 
excellence has been the product of the highest activity. 
The biographies of Newton, Franklin, Humboldt, and 
others that have added anything to the sum of human civ- 
tlization, have been the records of unceasing and intense 
exertion, and the sum of human attainments have been 
the aggregate products of their toil. ‘The world has been 
& mere pensioner upon its industrious genius and active 
muscle, and whatever achievements have conferred either 
blessing or glory upon it, have been the aggregate pro- 
ducts of theirlabor. Whether in action on the battle-field, 
in scenes of carnage and slaughter, or in the more useful 
labors of peace, success is the reward of superior industry 
and development. Whether in the events of political 
history, or the substantial elements of wealth, civilization 
and true glory are the results of energetic toil. With 
what unappeasable energy and determined diligence did 
Luther labor in his appointed work ; and only the marvel- 
ous efficiency of his effort enabled him to perfect that 
glorious reformation that has given his name such an en- 
viable renown. An idle man would have witnessed the 
issue of his meagre exertion at the stake, and mankind 
would have mourned the result in continued darkness and 
despotism. If the last four hundred years have been more 
prolific in the development of reforms in society, litera- 
ture, and religion, than other periods, it is because they have 
been characterized with more activity. All the highest at- 
tainments in eivilization, are the offspring of this period, 
and its crowded and eventful history only chronicles the 
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untiring patience of individual effort. A thousand worthy 
and glorious laborers have gone to rest amid their toil, and 
mankind now rejoice in the blessing of its proceeds. Could 
we but look into the study of a Whitney, a Fitch, or a Morse, 
a Newton, a Franklin, or a Herschel, we might estimate 
the intensity of their study or the in‘efatigable patience 
of their experiment; and when we regard the magnitude 
of the development, we can appreciate the importance of 
their reward. As activity is continually filling up the 
realms of space with new material creations, so industry 
in man is extending the sphere of human knowledge, and 
developing new physical beauties and blessings on the 
earth. His labor is causing the desert to blossom as the 
rose, and the waste places to minister to his wants—mind 
to rejoice in the widening extent of her empire—and has 
opened the pathway of thought up to God. So true it is 
that all excellence is the product of toil, that all the at- 
tainments that have placed us above the savage, who is 
satisfied with bare subsistence, have been the acquisitions 
of labor. Enlightened industry thrives in the beauties and 
joys of Eden; but savage indolence is the companion of 
wild beasts and uncultivated nature. One is the highest 
glory, and the other the deepest disgrace. 

Labor is, first, an honorable privilege; second, it is the 
basis of all true happiness; third, it is the indispensable 
condition of active virtue; and lastly, it is an equally in- 
dispensable condition of health. In the use of the term 
labor, I do not restrict it to that limited sense that would 
include only manual exercise ; but use it in a broader and 
more liberal application, expressing exertion of either body 
or mind. 

ist. Industry not only develops the outward and visible 
elements of civilization, but also those vast capacities and 
divine energies that lie folded in the human mind, and the 
elements of strength that exist in man’s physical organi- 
zation. Exercise is as necessary to the development of 
man’s mental and physical powers, as air is to the preser- 
vation of his existence. Without the genial and vital ele- 
ment of the one, life would become extinct; and without 
the invigorating influence of the other, weakness would 
unnerve the muscle, and imbecility degrade the mind. 
The blacksmith’s arm lifts the sledge, and as he, day by 
day, with patient toil, plies it to the yielding metal, it 
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grows strong by the vigor of its labor. The farmer, as he 
goes forth with the diversified and purer labors of his oc- 
cupations, feels the healthy strength of invigorated muscle. 
The clerk weakens with inaction at the desk, and the me- 
chanic grows strong with the active and vigorous exercise 
of the plane atthe bench. But there is higher and diviner 
development dependent upon exercise or labor, than that 
of mere bodily strength. ‘The soul—immortal mind—with 
all its exalted susceptibilities, holy aspirations, wondrous 
powers, and glorious destiny, can only expand itself and 
unfold its God-like attributes under the creative influence of 
constant activity. That “image of God” can only de- 
velop and reflect the glory of its infinite and eternal pro- 
totype, by the use of the heaven-appointed agency—labor. 
Then, as mind is the noblest creation of Deity, so is labor 
the most honorable destiny of man. But not only are 
mental and physical capacities the result of exercise, but 
all the blessings of their endowment are dependent upon 
their use. Mental or bodily strength are productive of no 
enjoyment, or are of no value, only as they, by exertion, 
shall be rendered such. Thus, all that is noble or useful 
in human life, is dependent upon exercise for their exis- 
tence, and impart to it their nobility and dignity. No labor 
can be too humble, as none can be too exalted, for honor 
and reward. Though the credit is lost in the mercenary 
consideration of the reward, yet even when the laborer 
reflects upon the vastness of the blessing conferred by the 
public works upon mankind, how justly proud can he feel 
of his agency in their construction—the most degraded of 
honest labor. How is the toil of the pioneer ennobled by 
the fact that he is contributing his part in restoring the 
primitive beauties of Eden, and gracing the residence of 
man with its paradisaic culture and happiness! ‘That man 
yonder, laboriously planting his posts, and stretching his 
wires, will be honored more in the sure eflects of increased 
intelligence, unity and peace in the world, than the lazy 
monarch upon the proudest throne in Christendom. Labor 
is honorable, as the source of all true wealth, happiness, 
health and virtue. 

2nd. It is the only means of true happiness. Without 
committing myself to a discussion of the much-disputed 
question of “pursuit and possession,” | will say that life 
without a task commensurate with its energies, existence 
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without a pursuit, is miserable. Human happiness is made 
up of the gratification of ever-multiplying and ever-renew- 
ing desires and impulses. These desires are more rapidly 
increased and intensified by active exertion. The student, 
as he explores the labyrinthine chambers of knowledge, as 
he ascends the hill of science with toil and patient labor, 
new prospects offer themselves, new springs of enjoyment 
multiply with the extending scenery, and his eye feasts 
with deeper and deeper delight upon the increasing and 
widening splendors of the universe. The unsearchable 
riches of the spiritual world are only epen to those who 
toil into its holier and purer joys, by labors in the moral 
and social universe. The richer and more heavenly de- 
lights of Howard increased as he gave additional inten- 
sity and strength to his moral impulses, by unceasing em- 
ployment in the labors of active benevolence. The sealed 
fountains of human happiness lie deep, and we can only 
enjoy their gushing streams as we may toil our way into 
the depths in which they exist;—the deeper the vein, the 
sweeter the waters. 

Man, as he expands the aching mental and physical en- 
ergies of his being, in manual or mental labor, teels a satis- 
faction proportionate to their strength, and is ready, with 
invigorated spirit, to engage in new toil. With how much 
satisfaction does partial exhaustion yield to rest, and how 
painful are the passing moments of restless and uneasy 
idleness, with its stagnated energies and unsatisfied de- 
sires. The idle man lolls on his coueh, or throws his lazy 
body upon a store box or beneh, with scarce a lively feel- 
ing to animate the lymphatic motion of his sluggish soul. 
He is involved in the depths of stupid and unbroken in- 
dolence, or fretting with active impulses, turned in upon 
himself to destroy his peace or urge their own gratifica- 
tion. He lives in the world without an object, and cer- 
tainly with no good result, and strolls about, a worthless 
and incurious drone amid the activity and happy labor 
that surrounds him. The industrious man is engaged in 
lively pursuits, and even his healthy anxieties heighten his 
pleasures. His excited hopes, active exertion—even his 
occasional disappointments and unexpected reverses—fill 
up and complete the activity of his life, and satisfy its 
muitiplied impulses. He is directed forward to some noble 
and elevated end of life—a well-braced and starting mus- 
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cle feels the vigor of an animated purpose—and he is 
happy in active and resolute toil for the accomplishment 
of his object. Activity and happiness, and indolence and 
misery, have the certain relation of cause and effect. 

3rd. It is an indispensable condition of active virtue. 
Goodness and virtue are essentially active, and can only 
thrive in a congenial element. The gathered and unex- 
pected energies corrupt and stagnate in the mind, and 
manifest themselves not unfrequently in hideous vices. 
The ocean purifies itself with its ceaseless motion, and the 
mind is chastened and elevated by healthy industry. The 
waters of the still pool grow stagnate with inaction, and 
send up their pestilential miasma to corrupt the air and 
sicken the people. The indolent mind is corrupted by 
idleness, and its pestiferous influence is felt equally in the 
moral atmosphere, and its results are equally moral death. 
It changes the highest blessings of mind into the worst 
curses, and the noblest virtues are transformed into the 
worst vices. Its noble energies will break the bond of in- 
action, and their fretted activity and perverted direction 
will lead off in the paths of criminal indulgence. Energy 
it sours into peevishness—goodness it depraves into senti- 
mentalism—generosity becomes prodigal—and economy 
becomes miserly meanness. The noble dignity and firm- 
ness of moral purpose decays in the mind that has become 
the seat of morbid and corrupt passions, wild impulses, 
and restless peevishness. 

4th and lastly. Labor is an equally indispensable con- 
dition of health. Virtue and health, vice and disease, are 
strikingly analagous in their character and causes. Health 
is the virtue of the body, and disease is its vice. The lat- 
ter is produced by the same derangement of energies, and 
the former is developed and preserved by the same healthy 
industry. 

But the length prescribed for this article will not permit, 
if necessity even required, the discussion of this result of 
Jabor. 

Sprinauono, Junz, 1848. 
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STRUGGLES OF AN AUTHOR. 


Art. VIl.— WESTERN ROMANCE. 


Tne Reneeane—An Historical Romance of Border Life. By 
Emerson Bennett, author of The Bandits of the Osage, 
&§c., &c. Cincinnati. Robinson & Jones. 


Tuts I regard as the Author’s best. In this, is as high a 
compliment as any one ought to expect,—that the last ef- 
fort is the best. It shows that the Author is not wasting 
his time, but is improving, and gives promise of something 
far beyond his present efforts. 

Mr. Bennett has been before the Western public about 
four years—having made his debut when little past a score 
of yearsold, and under the most discouraging circumstances. 
Without the advantages of an education, he could not 
command the means of support, and yet find time for the 
use of his pen; neither could he write with that self-as- 
surance that education affords. Without money, he could 
not purchase the regard of the influential and fashionable ; 
neither could he find that ease and leisure which the culti- 
vation of Literature demands. Without friends—being a 
stranger among us—he could expect no favor; neither 
had he facilities for bringing his productions before the 
favorable attention of the public. He was bound, how- 
ever, to obey the strongest sentiment within, and write, 
whether others would read or not. Accordingly, he would 
engage in some pursuit for a short time, within the city or 
country, and after securing a small purse of that which is 
nearly as often hurtful as needful, he would throw up all 
other business, and devote himself to his pen, as long as 
his means would permit. Then, of course, nothing could 
be done until he had made “a raise”—whereupon, he was 
ready for any thing he could perform that would bring the 
dimes. In this manner he cultivated Literature for several 
years before he could realize any thing from his produc- 
tions. 

While thus upon the world, without any ties binding 
him to any particular spot, he visited the principal cities 
of the Union, and became somewhat familiar with life in 
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all its phases. While in Philadelphia, he wrote a tale of 
considerable length—the Unknown Countess—and left it 
with the editor of the Dollar Newspaper. In his file it 
reposed for more than a year, when it was handed to the 
printer, and came out in that paper. The author had not 
then made himself known to the Cincinnati public; but 
was out obtaining means for paying his board bill in the 
city. After being out some months, he returned, and, to 
his agreeable surprise, found that the Cincinnati Daily 
Commercial was about concluding the reprinting of the 
Unknown Countess, which had been running for some 
weeks. This tale was well received by the readers of the 
Commercial; the editor of which, regarded it one of the 
best tales he had ever seen. He did not know the author, 
and was surprised when a young man in a shabby dress, 
and with a heavy, coarse cane hanging from his arm, was 
introduced as the author of the Unknown Countess. An 
acquaintance was then formed, which proved mutually 
beneficial. Mr. Bennett was immediately employed by 
the Commercial to furnish another tale for that paper, to 
run about eight weeks. This was also highly successful, 
and others were engaged and published. The Bandits of 
the Osage was purchased by the proprietors of the Com- 
mercial, and by them disposed of to many thousand read- 
ers. The tale before me—the Renegade—was purchased 
and published exclusively by Robinson & Jones.**Thus, we 
have another example of the struggles and final triumph 
of genius. 

The novel before me is, as it purports, an historical one. 
Indeed, it is interesting both as a history of pioneer times 
in the West, and as a romance. It is, in general, faithful 
to history, and faithful to the curious characters it brings 
upon the stage. The very good and the very bad are here 
depicted to the life. Daniel Boone, with his great heart, 
is truly set forth; and Mrs. Younker, that kind, generous 
and matronly soul, is but an example of multitudes that 
could be found in those pure and primitive times in the West, 
when there was no ostentation to lift one above another, 
no avarice to exact pay for every service rendered, nor no 
formalities to fence out the free gushingof the heart. Then 
there is lsaac Younker, a true “chip of the old block,” and 
others, who, together, make a real party characteristic of 
those stirring times. The renegade, Simon Girty, is more 
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devilish than Boothe ever represented Iago or Richard the 
Third. He is the evil genius of the tale, and a true char- 
acter. 

The true hero of the story is Algernon Reynolds, a 
young man who had enjoyed all the privileges of good 
society at the East; but, by an unfortunate accident, felt 
compelled to leave for the distant wilds. He is intro- 
duced to the reader in the garb of a hunter leaning upon 
his rifle surveying the magnificent landscape before him, 
and absorbed in meditation. While standing there, weary 
and alone, thinking of the forest prospect around him, and 
the life prospect ahead, the sudden crack of the rifle is 
heard, and the mischievous lead brings the young man to 
the ground. The exasperated Indian hadespied him afar 
off, and watched his opportunity to vent his “great re- 
venge.” Algernon was not killed, but wounded and dis- 
abled. The Indian sprang for his scalp, as a trophy of his 
skill, and evidence that a “long knife” had fallen by his 
hand, and as he lifted up the fatal axe, the report of an- 
other rifle is heard, and the Indian falls and welters in his 
own blood. The deliverer was at hand, who preserved 
the young man’s life, and assisted him to the comfortable 
abode of Mr. Younker. Here he is nursed by Mrs. Youn- 
ker, with a mother’s affection, and watched by Ella Barn- 
well with more than a sister’s tenderness, until he recovers. 
Mr. Younker is uncle to Ella. Her father had been very 
wealthy, and had well educated his daughter; but he met 
a reverse, and became a bankrupt. 


* Ella Barnwell the young, the beautiful and accomplished heir- 
ess, was a very different personage from poor Ella Barnwell the 
bankrupt’s daughter; and those who had fawned around and flat- 
tered and courted the one, now saw proper to pass the other by in 
silentcontempt. It was a hard, a very hard lesson for one at the 
tender age of Ella, who had been patted and pampered all her 
life, and taught by her own simplicity of heart to look upon all 
pretenders as real friends—it was a hard lesson, we say, for one of 
her years, to be forced at one bold stroke to learn the world, and 
see her happy artless dreams vanish like froth from the foaming 
cup; but if hard, it was salutary—at least with her—and instead of 
blasting in the bud, as it might have done a frailer flower, it set her 
resson to work, destroyed the romantic sentimentalism usually at- 
tached to females of that excitable age, taught her to rely more 
upon herself and less upon others, more upon actiuns and less upon 
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words, and, in short, made a strong minded woman of her at once. 
Yet this was not accomplished without many a heart rending pang, 
as the briny tears of chagrin, disappointment, and almest hopeless 
destitution, that nightly chased each other down the pale cheeks of 
Ella Barnwell to the pillow which supported her feverish head, for 


weeks, and even months, after the death of her father, could well 
attest.” 


After the death of her father, and the desertion of her 
friends, Ella recollected her maternal uncle, Benjamin 
Younker—how that, at the funeral of her mother, he took 
her in this brawny arms, and while the big tears stood in 
his eyes, told her, in a impressive manner, that, should she 
ever need a protectcr, to call upon him. This accounts 
for her present situation. 

Algernon was delirious a portion of the tim, and when 
his mind did reel on its threne, he spoke of the past, and 
of the causes of his removal to the West. The strange 
things he said, excited some attention, and led, in a con- 


versation with Ella, to the following developments relating 
to himself: 


“‘T shall pass over all minor affairs of my life, and come at once 
to the period and event which changed me from a happy youth, 
blessed with home and friends, to a wanderer—I know not but an 
outlaw—on the face of the earth. I was born in the state of Con- 
necticut, A. D. 1759; and my father being a man of property, de- 
termined on giving his children (of whom there were two, one 
older than myself) a liberal education, I was atan early age sent 
to a neighboring school, where I remained until turned of eighteen, 
and then returned to my parents. 

** About this period, an old, eccentric lady—a maiden aunt of my 
father—died, bequeathirg to me, or rather to the second born of 
her nephew, Albert Reynolds, which chanced to be myself—the 
bulk of her property—in value some fifty thousand dollars; on con- 
dition that between the ages of eighteen and twenty-two, I should 
marry a certain Elvira Longworth—a lady some three years my 
junior, for whom my great aunt had formed a strong attachment. 
And the will further provided, That in case the said second born of 
Aibert Reynolds, either through the intervention of Providence, 
in removing him from cff the face of the earth, (so it was worded) 
and from among the living, or through a mutual dislike of the par- 
ties concerned, did not between the specified ages, celebrate, with 
due rejoicing, the said nuptials with the said Elvira Longworth, the 
sum of twenty thousand dollars should be paid over to the said El- 
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vira, if living, and the remainder of the property (or in case she 
was deceased) the whole should revert to the regular heirs at law. 

“Such was the will—one of the most singular, perhaps, on record ; 
which, wha‘ever the design of its author, was destined, by a train 
of circumstances no one could forsee, to result in the most terrible 
consequences tu those it should have benefited. On the reading 
thereof, no little dissatisfaction was expressed in regard to it, by 
numerous relatives of the deceased, each of whom, as a matter of 
course, was expecting a considerable share of the old lady’s prop- 
erty, and all of whom, with but few exceptions, were nearer akin 
than myself, and therefore, in that respect, more properly entitled 
to it. As a consequence of the will, I, though innocent of its con- 
struction—for none could be more surprised at it than myself— 
became a regular target for the ridicule, envy and hate of those 
who chanced to be disappointed thereby. At the outset, | had no 
intention of seeking a title to the property, by complying with the 
specification sect forth at the instance of its late owner, and only 
looked upon it as a piece of crack-brained folly that would serve 
for a nine days’ comment and jest, and then be forgotten; but when 
J saw, that instead of being treated with the courtesy and respect 
no conscious act of mine had ever forfeited, | was ridiculed, sneer- 
ed at, and looked upon with jealousy and hate by those whose souls 
were too narrow to believe in a noble action—and who, measuring 
and judging me by their own sordid standards of avaricious justice, 
deemed | would spare no pains to legally rob them, as they termed 
it,—w .en I saw this, I say, my blood became heated, my fiercer 
passions were roused, and I inwardly swore, that if it were now in 
my power to accomplish what they feared, | would do it, though 
the lady in question were a fright to look upon. In this decision I 
was rather encouraged by my father, who, being at the time some- 
what involved, thought it a feasible plan of providing for me, and 
then, by my aid, recovering from his own pecuniary embarrass- 
ment. 

“As yet I had never seen Elvira—she living in an adjoining 
county, some filty miles distant, where my aunt, on a visit to a 
distant relative, first made her acquaintance, and formed that sin- 
gular attachment, peculiar to cccentric temperaments, which had 
resulted in the manner already shown. Accordingly, one fine 
spring morning, 1 mounted my horse, and set forth to seek my in- 
tended, and behold what manner of person she was of. Late at 
night I arrived at the village where she resided—stabled my beast— 
took lodging at a hotel—inquired out her residence—and, betimes 
the morning following, made my obeisance in her presence, with 
that bashful. awkward grace—if I may be allowed so paradoxical 
a term—which my youth, present purpose, and former good breed- 
ing combined, were calculated to produce. I was more embar- 
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rassed still a minute after, when having given my name, and hinted 
at the singular document of the old | dy d ceased, | found my fair 
intended, as well as her family, in total ignorance of my meaning ; 
could I, at that moment, have been suddenly transferred to my 
horse, I do not think [ should have paused to make the necessary 
explanation. As it was, there was no alternative; and accordingly, 
begging a private interview with Elvira, | disclosed the whole 
secret, which she listened to for atime with unfeigned surprise, 
and then, bursting into a wild, ringing laugh, declared it to be, 
» The funniest and most ridiculous thing she ever heard of.’ 

“She was a gay, airy, beautiful being—fresh in the bloom of 
some fifteen summers—with a musical voice—a ringinz laugh— 
the latter frequent and long.—so that I soon felt it needed not the 
stimulating cesire of wealth and revenge to urge me on to that, 
which, under any circumstances, would have been by no means 
disagreeable. To make a long story short, I called upon her at 
stated periods, and within a year from our first acquaintance, we 
were plighted to each other. About this time, my father, together 
with some influential friends, procured me a lieutenancy, to serve 
in our present struggle for the maintainance of that glorious inde- 
pendence, drawn up by the immortal tefferson. and signed by the 
noble patriots, without a trembling hand, unless caused by age, 
some two years before. I served atwo years’ campaign, and fought 
in the un‘ortunate and bloody batule o Camden, which resulted, as 
doubtless you have heard, in great loss and defeat to the American 
arms. Shortly after the action commenced, our captain was killed, 
and the command of the company devolved on me. I fulfilled my 
duties to the best of my ability, and myself and men were in the 
hottest of the fight. But from some alledged misdemeanor, whereof, 
I can take my “oath I was guiltless, | was afierward very severely 
censured by ore of my superior officers, which so wounded my 
feelings, that I at once resigned my commission and returned to 
my native state. 

‘On arriving at home, to my surprise and mortification, I learned 
that my intended was just on the eve of marriage with a cousin of 
mine—a worthless fe.low—who, urged on by the relatives inter- 
ested, and his own desire of acquiring the handsome competence 
of twenty thousand dollars, had tak n advantage of my absence to 
calumniate me, (in which design he had been aided by several 
worthy assistams) and supplant me in the good grace s—I will not 
say affections, as I think the term too strong—of Elvira Long- 
worth. 

“The lady in question, I do not think 1 ever loved—at least as 
I understand the meaning of that term—and now—that she had 
listened to slander against me, while absent, and without waiting to 
know whether it would be refuted on my return, had engaged her- 
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58 PRIDE AND DETERMINATION. 





self to another—I cared less for her than before;—but my pride 
was touched, that I should be thus tamely set aside for one | 
heartily despised; and this, together with my desire to thwart the 
machinations of the whole intriguing clique arrayed against me, 
determined me, if feasible, to regain the favor of Elvira, and have 
the ceremony performed as soon as possible. This, Ella, 1 know 
you think, and | am ready to admit, was wrong—very wrong ;—but 
| make no pretensions to be other than a fiail mortal, liable to all 
the errors appertaining thereto; and were this the only sin to be 
laid to my charge, my conscience were far less troublesome than 
now. 

“| determined, I say, to regain my former place im her favor or 
affection—whichever you like—and, to be brief, | apparently suc- 
ceeded. The day was set for our marriage, which for several 
reasons Unnecessary to be detailed, was to take place at the resi- 
dence of my father; and, as the will specified it should be with all 
due rejoicings, great preparations were accordingly made, and a 
goodly number ef guests invited. 

* At length the day came—the eventful day. Never shall I for- 
get it; nor with what feelinys, at the appointed hour, | entered the 
crowded hall, where the ceremony was to take place, with Elvira 
leaning tremblingiy on my arm, her features devoid of all color, 
and approached the spot where the divine stood ready to unite us 
forever. All eyes were now fixed upon us, and the marriage rite 
was begun, amid that deep and almost awful solemnity, which not 
unfrequently characterizes such proceedings on peculiar occasions, 
when every spectator, as wel} as the actors themselves, feel a secret 
awe steal over them, as though about to witness a tragic, rather 
than a civil, performance. 


“T have mentioned that Elvira trembled violently when we en- 
tered the hall; but this became increased after the divine com- 
menced the ritual; so that when | had answered in the affirmative, 
the solemn question, pertaining to my taking the being by my side, 
as mine till death, her trepidation had become so great, that it was 
difficult for me to support her ; and when the same interrogative was 
put to her, a silence of some moments followed, and then the 
answer came forth, low and trembling, but still sufficiently distinet 
to be generally understood, and was, to the unbounded astonish- 
ment of all, in the negative!” 

“In the negative!’”’ exclaimed Ella, suddenly, who had, during 
the last few sentences, been unconsciously leaning forward, as 
though to devour each syllable as it was uttered, and who now 
resumed her former position with a long drawn breath. “In the 
negative say you, Alger—a—a—Mr. Reynolds ?” 

“Call me Algernon, | pray you; it sounds more sweet and 
friendly. Ay, she answered in the negative. Heavens! what a 
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shock was there for my proui nature! To be thus publicly in- 
sulted and rejected—to be thus made the butt and ridicule of fools 
and knaves—a mark for the jests and sneers of friend and foe! 
Gods! how my blood boiled and coursed in lava streams through 
my heated veins! I saw it all. Iwas the dupe of some artful 
design, iniended to stigmatise me forever; and wild with a thousand 
terrible brain-searing thoughts, I rushed from the hall to my own 
apartment, seized upon my pistols, and was just in the act of putting 
a period to my existence, when my arm was suddenly grasped, 
and my hated rival and cousin stood before me. 

** Fiend!’ cried | in frenzy, ‘devil in human shape!—do you 
seek me in the body? What want you here?’ 

** His features were pale with excitement, and his lips quivered 
as he made answer: ‘ Be calm, Algernon, be calm; it was meant 
but in jest!’ 

*¢ Jest!’ screamed 1; ‘do you then own toa knowledge of it, 
villain ’—were you its author !—then take that, and answer it as 
you dare!’—and as | spuke, with the breech of my undischarged 
pistol, I stretched him senseless at my feet. Under the excitement 
of the moment, | was about to take more terrible revenge, when 
others suddenly rushed in—seized and disarmed me—bore my 
rival from my sight—and to conclude, placed me in bed, where | 
was confined for three weeks by a delirious fever, and then only 
recovered as it were by a miracle. 


“During my convalescence, I learned that my cousin, soon after 
my return, had been privately married to Elvirs; and prompted by 
his evil genius, and some of my enemies, had induced his wife to 
enter into the plot, the result of which has already been briefly 
narrated. Ido not think she did it through malice, and doubtless 
litle thought of the consequences that were destined to follow ; but 
whether so or no, her punishment has, | think, been adequate to 
her crime; for the last | heard of her, she was an inmate of a mad- 
house,—remorse for her conduct; the abuse heaped upon her by 
society, and ber own severe fright at the terminaiion of the strata- 
gem, having driven her insane. Now comes the most tragic part 
of my narrative. 

“* When so far recovered as to again be abroad, I was cautioned 
by my parents against any rash act; and for their sakes, | promised 
to be temperate in all my movements; but, alas! how little we 
know when we promise, what we may be able to perform. Onmy 
father’s estate, about a mile distant from his residence, was a beau- 
tiful grove—whither, for recreation, | was in the habit of repairing 
at all periods of my lif2; and where, so soon as my strength per- 
mitted, after my sickness, I rambled daily. About ten days from 
my recovery, as | was taking my usual stroll through these grounds, 

I was suddenly confronted by my cousin. His cheeks were hollow 
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and pale, and his whole appearance haggard in the extreme. His_ 
eyes, too, seemed to flash, or burn, as it were, with an unearthly 
brightness; and his voice, as he addressed me, was hoarse, and his 
manner hurried. 

“*¢ We met well,’ he said, ‘well! I have watched for you long.’ 

** Away!’ cried I, ‘tempt me no more—or something will follow 
I may regret hereafter !’ 

“*Ha, h+, ha!’ laughed he, in derision, with that peculiar hollow 
sound, which even now, as I recall it, makes my blood run cold: 
‘Say you so, cousin ?-—I came for that;’ and again he laughed as 
before. ‘See here—see here!’ and he presented, as he spok », with 
the butts towards me, a brace of pistols. ‘ Here is what will settle 
all our animosities,’ he continued; ‘take your choice and be quick, 
or perchance we may be interrupted.’ 

“* Are you mad,’ cried I, ‘that you thus seek my life, after the 
wrongs you have done me!’ 

Mad!—ha, ha!—yes!—yes!—I believe I am,’ he answered; 
‘and my wife is mad also. I did you wrong, | know—I went to 
apologise for it, and you struck me down. Whatever the offence, 
a blow I never did and never will forgive ;—so take your choice, 
and be quick, for one or both of us must never quit this place 
alive !’ 

“* Away!’ cried I, turning aside, ‘I will not stain my hands 
with the blood of my kin. Go! the world is large enough to hold 
us both.’ 

*“*Coward!’ hissed he; ‘take that then, and bare what I have 
borne ;’ and with the palm of his hand he smote me on the cheek. 

“Gods! I could bear no more !—I was no longer myself—lI was 
maddened with passion—and snatching a pistol from his hand, 
which was still extended towards me, without -carcely knowing 
what I did, | exclaimed, * your blood be on your own head !’—and 
—and—Oh God!—pardon me, Ella—I—shot him through the 
body.” 

Ella, who had partly risen from her seat, and was listening with 
breathless attention, now uttered an exclamation of horror and 
sunk back, with features ghastly pale; while the other, burying his 
face in his hands, shook his whole frame with convulsive sobs. 
For some time neither spoke; and then the young man, slowly 
raising his face, which was now a sad spectacle of the workings of 
grief and remorse, again proceeded. 

“Horror stricken—aghast at what | had done—I stood for a 
moment, gazing upon him weltering in his blood, with eyes that 
burned and seemed starting from their sockets—with feelings that 
are indiscribable—and then rushing to, 1 endeavored to raise him, 
and learn the extent of his injury. 

‘Fly said he, faintly, as 1 bent over him— fly for your life! 
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I have got my due—I am mortally wounded—and if you remain, 
you will surely be arrested as my murderer. Farewell, Algernon, 
the fault was mine—but this you cannot prove; and so leave me— 
leave me, while you have opportunity.’ 

His words were true,—l felt them in force,—if he died I would 
be arraigned as his murderer,—l had no proof to the contrary,— 
circumstances would be against me,—lI should be imprisoned—con- 
demned—perhaps executed—a loathsome sight for gaping thous- 
ands ;—I could not bear the thought—I might escupe—iye, would 
escape—and bidding him a hasty farewell, [ turned and fled. Not 
a hundred rods distant | met my father; and falling on my knees 
before him, I hurriedly related what had transpire od, and begged 
advice for myself, and his immediate attendance upon my cousin. 
He turned pale and trembled viclently at my narration, and as | 
concluded, drew forth a purse of gold, which he chanced to have 
with him, and placing it in my hand, exclaimed: 

* * Fly—son—child—Algernon—for God’s sake, fly !’ 

“* Whither, father ?’ 

““* To the far western wilds, beyond the reach of civilization—at 
least beyond the reach of justice—and spare my old eyes the awful 
sight of seeing a beloved son arraigned as a criminal!’ 

***¢ And my mother ?” 

** You cannot see her—it might cost you your life,—farewell !’ 
and with the last word trembling on his lips, he embraced me fond- 
ly, and we parted—perchance forever. 


“TT fled, feeling that the brand of Cain was on me; that hence- 
forth, my life was to be one of remorse and misery; that I was to 
be a wanderer upon the face of the earth—mayhap an Ishmael, 
with every man’s hand against me. To atone, in a measure, to 
my conscience, for the awful deed I had committed, I knelt upon 
the earth and swore by all I held sacred in time and eternity, that 
if the wound inflicted upon my cousin should prove mortal, | would 
live a life of celibacy, and become a wandering pilgrim in the 
western wilds of America, till God should see proper to call me 
hence.” 

‘* And—and did the wound prove mortal?” asked Ella, breath- 
lessly . 

“ Alas! I know not, Ella, andI fear to know. Four months 
have passed since then; anu after many adventures, hardships, suf- 
ferings, and hair-breadth escapes, you see me here before you, a 
miserable man.” 

* But not one guilty of murder, Algernon,” said Ella, energeti- 
cally. 

“1 know not that—God grant it true!” 

“O then do not despair, Algernon! Trust in God, and hope for 
the best. I have a presentiment that all will yet be well.” 
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*“ Amen to that, dear Ella; and a thousand, thousand thanks, for 
your sweet words of hope; they are as balm to my torn and bleed- 
ing heart; but until I know my fate, we must not meet again; and 
if, oh God! and if the worst be true,—then—then farewell for- 
ever? But who comes here ?”’ 


It proved, in the end, that his cousin recovered from the 
wound, and dying a short time afterward, he felt the wrong 
he had done Algernon, and made him heir to his fortune. 
This cheering news is communicated, after the Younkers, 
Ella, Boone and Algernon, had come out of a most des- 
perate chase of Girty and the indians. . Girty had seen 
Ella Barnwell, under a disguise, and resolved to make her 
his own wife. He saw, also, the love between her and 
Mr. Reynolds, and this the more excited his furious nature. 
Returning from the wedding of Isaac Younker, which the 
author describes in a peculiarly graphic style, she falls into 
a snare set by Girty, and is carried away. About the 
same time, the Mr. and Mrs. Younker were captured and 
carried away—their houses being burned, and their only 
neighbors murdered by the Indians. Boone, Isaac, and 
others, start in pursuit, and the hardships the captives en- 
dured, and the dangers the pursuers encountered, are faith- 
fully set forth. Algernon and Ella, are separated by Girty, 
and after passing through the severest trials, supposing 
each other sacrificed, they at last escape, and after re- 
ceiving the news that he is not a murderer, are happily 
married. 

In the course of the story, many historical incidents are 
accurately detailed. The variety of characters—consist- 
ing of Indians, the real pioneers, and several individuals 
of delicacy and refinement—makes the novel one of rare 
interest. | 

Neither is the novel without interest in a philosophical 
point of view. In the conversation with Ella, Reynolds 
says :— 


“You spoke a few minutes since of destiny. But, you believed 
any individual capable of shaping his own.” 

“1 did,’ answered Ella, ‘“‘with the exception that I qualified it 
by saying in a measure. No person, I think, has the power of 
moulding himself to an end which is contrary to the law of nature 
and his own physical organization; but at the same time, he has 
many ways, some good, some evil, left open for him to choose, 
else he were not a free agent.” 
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“* Ay,” rejoined Algernon, “by-paths all to the same great end. 
I look upon every one here, Ella, as a traveler placed upon the 
great highway, called destiny—with a secret power within that im- 
pels him forward, but allows no pause nor retrogade. Along this 
highway are flowers, and briars, and thistles, and weeds, and shady 
woods, and barren rocks, and sterile bluffs, and grassy plots; but 
proportioned diderently to each, as the Maker of all, designs his 
path to be pleasant or otherwise. Beside this highway are perhaps 
a dozen minor paths, afl running a similar course, and all finally 
merging into it—either near or far, as the case may be—before its 
termination at thegreat gate of death. The free agency you speak 
of, is in choosing of these lesser paths—some of which are full of 
the snares of temptation, the chasms of ruin, and the pitfalls of de- 
struction; and some of the flowers of peace, the bowers of plenty, 
and the green woods of contentment. But how to follow the proper 
one is the difficulty ; for they run inte one another—cross and re- 
cross in a thousand different ways—so that the best disposed as 
often hit the wrong as the right one, and are entrapped betore they 
are aware of their dangerous course. Wordly wisdom is here put 
at fault, and the fool as often goes right as the wise man of lore— 
thus showing, notwithstanding our free agency of choice, that cir- 
cumstances govern us, and that what many put down as crime, is, 
in fact, ofientimes, neither more nor less than error of judgment.” 

“Then you consider free agency only a chance game, de ‘pend- 
ing, as it were, upon the throw of adie?’ ovserved Ella, inquir- 
ingly. 

“] believe this much of free agency, that a train of circurnstan- 
ces often forces some to be evil and others good ; and that we 
should look upon the former, in many cases—mind I do not say 
all—as unfortunate, rather oe criminal, with pity and scorn; and 
so endeavor to reclaim them. Were this doctrine more practised 
by Christians; by thos aoe the world terms good, (but whom 
circumstances, alone, have made better than their fellows,) there 
would be far less of sin, misery and crime abounding for them to 
deplore. Let the creed of churches only be to meliorate the con- 
dition of the poor; relieve the distressed; remove temptations from 
youth; encourage the virtuous, and endeavor, by gentle means, to 
reclaim the erring; and the holy design of Him who died to save 
would nobly progress, prisons would be turned into asylums, and 
scaffolds be things known only by tradition.” 


‘That our author is without faults, | would not pretend 
to assert. He is a remarkable writer who is without faults. 
The faults in our author, noticed by the critics, are of 
careless sentences, showing a want of proper regard for 
the purity of the English language. The author should 
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not, by any means, be regardless of grammatical and rhet- 
orical accuracy. There is nothing so offensive to a well 
educated taste, as faults of this kind. Inaecuracy in Ety- 
mology, Syntax, and Prosody, are as unpleasant as discords 
in musie, and should be studiously avoided. But there are 
those who overlook the substantial merits of a book, and 
pin down every slight error in the choice of words er the 
structure of sentences. This reminds me of a discussion 
that was waged between two philosophical disputants, 
with considerable warmth. The question involved con- 
siderations of the weightiest moment; but one of the dis- 
putants, feeling himself closely pressed, lett those great 
thoughts that most concern the well-being of man, and 
attacked his opponent’s grammar in a most violent way. 
The only reply that this attack called out, was, “if you 
had requested of me a short breathing space in whic h to 
recover your energies, | would have relieved you of that 
dissertation on Syntax.” This reply was enough; and 
those critics who notice only those little peceadillos i in au- 
thorship, to the exclusion of more important matters, would 
do well to give it attention. 


Arr. VIE.—THE WESTERN ART UNION. 


BY T. W. WHITLEY. 


“Tne Western Art Union” is in the second year of its 
existence, and has grown into an imposing and very re- 
spectable picture gallery. The charge of admittance is 
only one dime ; and as this is no great imposition on the 
pockets of the lovers of Art, it may be regarded as a kind 
of test by which the directors of the institution may ascer- 
tain the real amount of devotion felt by the public. We 
would caution the Board, however, against too strong a re- 
liance upon the evidence of such a test, as there may be 
thousands in our city and its environs, for whose benefit the 
Arts were sent from heaven to earth, who have neither 
the money nor the time to visit this institution. It is pain- 
ful, at all times, to administer correction to men, or bodies 
of men, be they corporate or merely collective; but as 
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wise men, it is said, love those who reprove them, we 
feel no hesitation in saying to the Directors of the Art 
Union, what must inevitably render us a candidate for 
their affectionate regard. Having participated in the 
first movements which have resulted in the present very 
inefficiently managed institution of which we are speak- 
ing, we would call the attention of the reader to the 
plan which was submitted and eloquently sustained by 
one of the first and far advanced minds among the 
young men of our city. The gentleman | allude to, is so 
“signally”” known through the medium of a journal which 
he conducts with such marked ability, and which never 
forgets the interest of the people by whom it is read and 
appreciated, that the mention of his name is quite unne- 
cessary. At the commencement, then, of this movement, 
it was seen that there was great danger of its manage- 
inent falling into the hands of a few individuals, who, 
doubtless, though possessing much virtue of a civil char- 
acter, would still be liable to the temptations which official 
patronage and seli-love are so liable to, and against which 
even men of exalted virtues have often struggled in vain. 
To prevent a calamity of the kind alluded to, and which 
has subsequently been realized, an eflort was made, not 
only to avoid a mere imitation of other Art Unions, but 
to establish one of so comprehensive acharacter as to impart 
to it all the eflicacy and energy which eminent usefulness 
alone can or ought to impart to men or institutions. 
Never shall we forget the eloquent appeal of the Editor of 
the Morning Signal on the occasion, and when he alluded 
to some “ poet’s corner,” some little sacred nook in which 
the memories of our good and great men might be held in 
lasting remembrance—when | recollect the applause which 
followed this burst of eloquence and practical wisdom, I 
cannot but express my amazement at finding the Western 
Art Union what itis! Persons who have never seen paint- 
ings,—who never felt the elevation of soul which great 
aims impart to man,—persons who gaze and wonder, for 
the first time of their lives, at an assemblage of pictures, 
without asking themselves the question, how can they be 
made most conducive to moral elevation, and social joy,— 
will, doubtless, regard these observations as unmerited. 
With such persons we have nothing todo. It is with great 
men in high places, that our quarrel, (if quarrel it be,) lies, 
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and to them, and to the subscribers only, do we address 
our remarks. 

Over all associations of men, whether they be associa- 
tions for the making of constitutions, or the manufacturing 
of gunpowder, there must be presiding and directing offi- 
cers, and it is owing to this necessity that the abuses inci- 
dent and inseparable are tolerated. Menin power, are as 
often unwise, and as often frail, as those who have called 
them to the administration of justice and execution of law. 
In arraigning, therefore, the officers of this institution for 
their neglect of duty, and their most decided partiality, we 
would not be understood as regarding them as “sinners 
above all others” of the same class, but as proper subjects 
of discipline to the end, that those whe come after them 
may take heed to their ways, and that the public, whose 
agent these gentlemen are, may be advised of the wis- 
dom, impartiality and devotion. 

In looking over the report of the committee of last year, 
we find that public forbearance is asked, on account of 
the gratuitous nature of the services rendered. This ca- 
veat is mere special pleading, and the learned gentleman 
who urged it will find, on re-perusing Bentuam, that the 
very idea is an absurdity. Besides, if there were no other 
way by which a better institution could be established, 
then the plea might be entitled to some consideration. 
But it must never be forgotten, thatthe gentlemen who 
have had the sole management of this Western Art Union, 
did virtually oppose the plan suggested for a larger and 
better one, and that, too, from the probability of its mag- 
nitude exceeding the ability of their power to control it, 
or the probability of the loss of that influence which is so 
eagerly sought for by most men, as most assuredly the case 
would be in a more Pantheon-like ihstitution—a temple for 
all the Arts. Yes,—if music, poetry, and eloquence had 
found seats at its council-board—if the sciences had “ there 
found a welcome and a throne”—small, indeed, would 
have appeared that which now, relatively, and in the dis- 
tance, has the ulusive idea of magnitude and importance 
attached to it. 

The citizens of the State of Ohio, and indeed those of 
the West, will agree with us in regretting the diminutive 
character which is entailed on this institution by the fatal 
policy adopted and persisted in, and it is on that ground, 
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chiefly, but not whollhy, that we thus assail (if you will 
have it so) the Western Art Union, and especially its Board 
of Management. A little reflection must convince the 
reader that the Western Art Union must, of necessity, be- 
come the market for pictures, as well as a gallery of exhibi- 
tion. Artists were not only invited to send their paintings 
there, but they were led to believe that the usual courtesies 
and fairness which is supposed to exist elsewhere, would 
have been accorded to their well-intended efforts. We 
speak now of the first year of the institution. But it was 
notso. A very large proportion of the funds were ex- 
pended in the purchase of imported pictures, either from 
the East, or from Italy, said to have been original, and 
painted by the gentlemen who placed them there; and a 
decided partiality was shown in the purchase of works 
from Artists at home, who are now regarded as the “ pets” 
of the institution ;—whilst the claims of others were wholly 
passed, by their pictures placed in obscure corners,— 
whilst copies of prints, old and of no value, were kept 
stationary in the best lights of the exhibition room. In- 
deed, it is said that the sum of one hundred dollars, and 
upwards, was paid for a feeble imitation of an inimitable 
master, with the proviso that a sketch or two should be 
thrown in to aid digestion. The picture in question is 
below criticism, as a work of Art, considering the high 
price paid for it, though, in other respects, indicative ot 
industry and a willingness to learn to paint. From the 
youthful artist who painted the picture we are speaking 
of, ten pictures! were purchased ; from others, it is believed, 
none; and from one artist there was, at the eleventh hour, 
at the close of the year, a sketch or two reluctlantly pur- 
chased, after, it is believed, a strong remonstrance had 
been made against such flagrant partiality. 

We now propose to offer a few remarks on the institu- 
tion and its Board of Managers during the current year. 
No one not familiar with the Arts can enter the new exhibi- 
tion room of the Art Union without being impressed witha 
sense of its magnificence ; but magnificence has nothing to 
do with the wrongs we complain of, nor does it offer any pal- 
liation for the unprovoked taciturnity and coldness of the 
would-be-regarded elders and deacons of the little temple 
of Art,towards some of our Artists; nor, indeed, does the 
furniture and other pictures taken from the walls of private 
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gentlemen, and hung around the portrait of the President; 
by any means realize our idea of an Art Union, or as the 
best means of encouraging Artists. ‘To us it seems both 
ostentatious and pernicious. The gorgeous coloring of 
Cole’s pictures in that exhibition, if it does not create an 
aversion for the pencilings of youthful Artists, are likely, 
from the admiration they excite, to tempt the young and 
unwary student intoimitativeservility. Indeed, the poison 
has already operated very powerfully. Cuxe’s skies, trees 
and rocks,—nay, even pictures,—have been plundered and 
metamorphosed by al] the torturing, garish methods known 
to the mere imitator, and abhorred by the patient, though 
blundering student of Nature. There is scarcely a picture 
which finds favor in the eyes of the directors, that has not 
the impress of Cole’s style and color. Shade of Cole! 
may’st thou hear this eulogium, and may the directors 
put a tariff on thy imitators, for the benefit of those from 
whom thy devotion to Art at last bore thee to thy native 
skies ;—yes, Cole, thou art Cole the gorgeous—the inimi- 
table! 

With the present enlightened Board of Directors, topo- 
graphical paintings of scenes ever changing and near 
home, find no favor. Rocky mountains which “eye hath 
not seen,” “ westward ho’s” purely ideal, and “Katskill’s” 
duplicated, and done not only brown, but to death—* these 
be thy Gods, oh Israel.” Rhapsodies in paint, in all the 
impotence of dress, seem to captivate and corrupt both the 
eye, the understanding, and the soul, as though a beverage 
compounded of “root beer” and “apple jack,” a dash of 
“blue lick,’ and a thimble full of pure crystal, made a 
better drink than “mountain dew,” the ale of Burton, or, 
what is better than either, our own, when well made, 
Catawba and sparkling Ohio wine. We will not, how- 
ever, indulge too much in censuring the Board. We are 
persuaded that both their memories and their consciences 
will rather sustain the accusations we make, than lessen 
their number, or attempt to palliate the enormity of their 
sins of omission and commission. 

We shall now proceed to the more agreeable, yet more 
difficult task of talking as fairly and as appropriately as 
we can of the paintings, foreign and domestic, which adorn 
the walls of the Ar: Union, and perplex the understand- 
ings even of some very penetrating minds. And here we 
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take occasion to say, that we do these things in default of 
abler and more eloquent pens than our own being em- 
ployed on so inviting a theme; and let us say, that we 
marvel at so much silence on this subject. No Jdectures, 
no friendly calls at the studios of some of the Artists—direct- 
ors’ faces as forbidding asa parish Beadle’s—cold and icy 
towards the Artists, asthough they were mendicants. For 
heaven’s sake, gentlemen, when you sit again for your 
portraits, do endeavor to look a little more amiable. But 
we are falling into our old habit of scolding again. So 
we will now begin with the pictures, commencing with 
the aliens first. as they constitute the largest class, as 
they are “the goats on the left hand,’ and because we 
would not close our article with condemnation, but with 
sentiments of a hope-inspiring nature, in terms, we 
trust, of discreet and just commendation. If, in our re- 
marks on the pictures of our brother Artists, we should 
difler in opinion to an offensive degree, we advise that 
they reply with the drush, rather than with the tongue ; for 
as we shall not find fault without just cause, so shall we 
not be put to silence by the common methods which impa- 
tient and irritable souls resort to for the maintainance of a 
greater reputation than their merits entitle them to. And 
here we may as well enumerate an axiom, (the truth of 
which we are alone responsible for,) lest we forget it, and 
the amateur lose the knowledge by which he may learn 
how to estimate the genius which very many works of 
Art are supposed to indicate. Thus, then,—The genius of 
an Artist is to be sought for in the defects of his works; 
for as it is notorious that'nine-tenths of modern pictures 
are selections from prints and patches, or are mere com- 
positions, it follows that the beauties which he does not 
originate are derived, whilst the defects, which no Artist 
ever copies, are assuredly his own—hence, then, a single 
blunder in perspective, size, or form, is a better criterion of 
the Artist’s ability than is all the rest of the picture, be it nev- 
erso well painted. A cow, inthe attitude and costume of a 
Rosinante after a hard day’s journey,—a stag, which some 
might mistake for the ass which Sancho Panza rode, no 
matter how gorgeous the landscape may be,—would, in the 
eye of a man of judgment, instantly dissipate the illusive 
idea of the Artist’s having more than mediocre talent. 
But we must redeem our promise,—so now for the pic- 
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tures. The most impressive, but not the best painting in 
the room, among the aliens, is the copy after Murillio. 
But for the metallic lustre of its drapery—a back ground 
that will not retire, but which should be made to, together 
with some defective drawing—it would be both charming 
and emotional. Defective as this picture is, one can hard- 
ly fail to admire it, and the more so when compared to the 
Cleopatra hanging near the portrait of the President, who, 
by-the-by, no one will be so impertinent as to regard as 
having any resemblance to the amorous and gallant Roman 
to whose amours we are indebted for this precious evidence 
of female frailty, and the terrible retribution which it met. 
But the President is from the hands of a modern Artist,— 
his time is not come yet; so we will indulge our pen in a 
little caprice on this picture ; for the subject is too inviting 
to pass over in silence. This picture, then, perplexes both 
Artists and visitors, and there is much conjecture concern- 
ing both its authenticity and the allegorical character it 
seems to assume. As regards its authenticity, it certainly 
was not painted by Guiwo or Titian. Carlo Dolci had no 
hand in it,—it is too modern for Raphael or Andrea del 
Saerto. There is not a touch by Reubens on the canvass. 
It is certainly no Vandyke. Velasque would have sent 
the Artist who painted it to purgatory. Sir Peter Lily 
never saw it,—it cannot be an Albert Durer. We contess 
we are check-mated and can only exclaim as did the Car- 
denal Ippolito to Ariosta,—where the devil, Master Lodo- 
vick, did you get this trash.” We will now consider the 
subject of the picture. One Artist declares it is the por- 
trait of the woman who discovered the art of skinning eels. 
Another. that it is a beautiful Circassian, under the in- 
fluence of Chloroform. A third says it is an allegorical 
picture representing the tender passion at the point of 
evaporation. A little dutch girl, who stood eyeing it a day 
or two since, said it was like her aunt, and “dat she sell 
oyster and bish in Amsterdam.” One of the directors, a 
wealthy dog, speaking for the Board, says it is a poke-it- 
on-to-us, (Pocahontas.) But we have a better explanation 
than all these,—the gentleman who loaned this piece of 
painted canvass, is too good a judge of paintings to regard 
this of value, and if there be any doubts about the truth 
of what we state, look at the fine picture of the Virgin 
by, (or most probably after,) Andrea del Saerto, and in- 
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stantly they will be dissipated. ‘Fo the most superi‘cial 
observer who has read Madame Trollope’s travels in 
America, it must appear, at once, an allegorical work, 
representing the operation of Divine vengeance in making 
her pluck from her heart those vipers (malignant passions) 
which instigated her to calumniate a people whose faults 
were mere modes differing from her own, and whose vir- 
tues are undimmed by her alledged calumnies. Regarded 
in this light, the picture ascends to historic rank,—either, 
therefore, on this account, or ina vein of quiet dry: humor, 
the owner sent it to the exhibition, to ascertain how far 
the passion for works ostensibly by foreign Artists, (old 
masters!) would operate on the able hanging committee 
to obtain for it the place of honor, (the President's right) 
in the exhibition. Did the gravity of the subject admit of 
it, we would be guilty of penning on this work, but must 
content ourselves with asking how the wind blew when it 
sought our shores? The Anprea pe. Sarerro is the most 
unexceptionable work of Art in the room. It has, though, 
rather an air of neatness than delicacy; but to form a 
proper estimate of this picture, it should’ be seen near a 
Raruaet or a Correceio. A cabinet picture, a sleeping 
beauty, is one of the most attractive pictures, and it is 
curious to witness the changes of countenances in the faces 
of the different spectators when viewing it. We trust the 
princely patron of the Arts who owns this picture, feeis 
no proclivity towards the seducing and dulcet doctrines of 
the author of the Koran. Of the remainder (the balance) 
ef the old masters, we desire to say nothing at present, 
further than this:—With a few exceptions—the Teniers 
and others—the sooner the Board of Managers resume their 
amiability of disposition, and supply their places with the 
works of home masters—aye, of mere neophytes—the better 
it will be for Art, for Artists, the public, and for their own 
reputation. We will now glance at the pictures of living 
American Artists, forgetting, however, much which, if 
said now, would be premature, and because we intend, 
hereafter, to refer again to the subject in a work of a mis- 
cellaneous character. 

In looking over the very argumentative and luminous 
report which Charles Anderson, Esq., read to the annual 
meeting, we find the following wholesome piece of advice: 
‘*The former,” it says, alluding to our Artists, it is hoped, 
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will be induced by the new source of patronage,” (the 
patronage of the Art Union is, we suppose, what is meant,) 
“to give especial attention to the selections of such local 
and national subjects as may enlist the pride of our coun- 
try in the support of good taste,” &c., &c. All very good, 
Mr. Charles Anderson, and had you been of the Board of 
Managers this year, rebellion would not have dared lift its 
monstrous hand so high, nor would the mania for painting 
geological phenomena—the invention of a new FLtora— 
crossing the breed of trees—have found so much favor with 
managers of the institution. Indeed, we very much doubt 
whether the young “buckeye boy,” which should have 
been called the Jittle emigrant, (for we have seen the lad a 
hundred times before,) would have been purchased by the 
Board, whilst well-directed effort on subjects original and 
at home were passed by. This rebellion on the part of 
Messieurs, the Artist, will, if allowed, drive the Louis Phil- 
lippe of the establishment from the throne. 

Tue Picrures.—Shades of Linnwus and Swedenborg, 
what have we here? What mean these contradictions to 
the account which your illuminated minds have revealed 
to mole-eyed mortals? What new system of Geology and 
Botany is here intended? Is heresy to infest the natural, 
as well as the theological world? Was this picture paint- 
ed for some intoxicated lapidary who would have this 
beautiful green earth of ours petrified into one entire and 
perfect conglomorate of quartz, or hath a hasty perusal of 
the classics led to an ideal essay on “ Ossa and Pelion?” 
Yet the works of this young Puzron indicate great talent, 
exquisite handling, and a power of metamorphosis, which 
puts to shame the petty larcenies of more practiced pencils. 
Go forth, young man, with a greatness none can rob thee 
of; walk in the high places, but let Nature be thy instruc- 
tor. Ere long thou wilt essay to paint the red lightning, 
and the live thunderbolt,—stay not, then, in the valley of 
workshops where pictures are made, but hie thee to the 
mountain-tops, “where the gods overlook the habitations 
of men,” and let thine eyes dilate over a scene of ampler 
dimensions than a book of prints, or that which lies with- 
out the half-blinded window of thy studio. Angular and 
transparent, to a fantastic degree, are all the rocky por- 
tions of this Artist's works. There is a sugar-candy-like 
transparency about them which makes them appear as deli- 
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cious as the substance is illusive. They are the very op- 
posite of Salvator’s, and express, in unmeasured contempt, 
the painter’s opinion of the beautifully aguatinted and 
grey-toned rocks of Witson and Zucneriti.o. We are glad 
to perceive in the works of this Artist a gradual diminu- 
tion of that chevaux de frise of pines, which marred the 
unity of his entire pictures; nor isit less worthy of notice, 
that a great improvement in drawing and tone is visible 
in his latter ones. “Great minds,” says Dr. Johnsen, “ are 
subject to strong passions.” The very irregularities of this 
gentleman’s works are an evidence of his genius and 
power. Did this promising Artist but feel the importance 
of drawing the human figure well—could he but discipline 
his mind to the arduous, but not insurmountable task—we 

might hope that the works of our greatest novelist would 
incite him to the noble undertaking of illustrating a series 
of intellectual efforts, which, to use the language of Micron, 
“the world wil! not willingly let die.” What better w ell, 
from which an American Artist can draw, is open, than 
that opened by the graphic and graceful author of the 
“ pilot,’ the “prairie,” and the “path-finder.” Is gentle 
and confiding “ Hetty Hunter,” an impossibility in paint? 
Are there no pigments pure enough for the portrait of fra- 
grant “Rose Bud?” Does it need a Michael Angelo, to 
give the Indian chief, in his barbaric fierceness, gloom and 
splendor? Must our old friend “ Leather Stocking,” be 
forgotten? Can no one be found to paint the thrilling 
scenes on the Florida reef? ‘To us, Italian peasants and 
banditti are far less agreeable subjects than such as we 
now refer to. So insensible to the beauties of our poets 
and novelists, have our Artists, Amateurs, and (we had 
almost said) people, become to subjects of “ national char- 
acter,’ whether in Music, Literature, or Arts, that there is 
no telling what will yet happen of an untoward nature to 
lessen and deteriorate the national taste and genius. It 
gives us pain to record a melancholy evidence of the 
spread of this disease, as seen in the following instance of 
official depravity and bad taste in the Board of Directors 
of the “ Western Art Union.” 

In more than a metaphorical sense, has this institution 
“gone to the dogs.” “ The Poor Relations :’*—This very 

*This picture, it is said, (and we believe it,) is made up from English 
prints, “ Jack in Office” being <ntitled to its patemity. 
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cleverly made up picture is the prize picture of the insti- 
tution for the year—the memorable year—of eighteen 
hundred and forty-eight, and the second of the Western 
Art Union. Let us consider this picture. What is it? 
Who are these “ Poor Relations?” Do they belong to us ? 
Have they been kidnapped? It does appear to us, that 
these questions should have been satisfactorily answered 
before the discriminating Managers of the “ Western Art 
Union” incurred for themselves, and their subseribers, a 
sum certainly not less than three thousand dollars, by the 
time these English dogs and their little bow-wow-wows 
shall be framed and glazed for the parlors and galleries of 
those who care to possess such a precious evidence of 
originality, taste, and love of country, as this work affords. 
The gentleman who painted this picture should have sent 
it to the “ London Art Union,” for there, had its originality 
been called in question, it would have been regarded as of 
inestimable value as a masterly piece of satire. The 
‘‘ Beautiful Setter” would have been an apt representative 
of the Queen of England. Her mild, blue eye, her ex- 
pressive countenance, touchingly affects us with no inade- 
quate idea of the painful solicitude felt by the matronly 
Queen of the British Empire for the sufferings of poor Ire- 
land, which are touchingly embodied in the “poor slut” 
and her rugged offspring, as they are crouchingly and 
stealthily advancing to the foot-stool of their rich rela- 
tives. The “Bull Dog,” in the back ground of the picture 
we are noticing, is no insignificant personification of a 
spirit determined “to grin and bear it,’ nor a bad embodi- 
ment of the doggedness of that portion of the English 
people which is yet too numerically powerful for the pros- 
perity of old England, and the glory and happiness of her 
much neglected and disinherited sister, Ireland. As a 
work of Art, the picture is a clever performance; but is 
that an apology for placing it over all, and first in the 
Pantheon of the West? Hath “Cincinnati, the Queen 
City,’ which hath arisen from the lap of “the grey old 


. forest—the red man’s home,” with a majesty and celerity 


almost as fabulous as the beautiful Mythos—of the birth 
of Venus from the foam of the sea,—no higher condition, 
no greater veneration for the Arts? Hath the crimsoned 
battle-fields of Kentucky—where the red man fought for 
empire and revengt, for his altars and his wigwam—no 
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unpainted episode? Is the majestic forest which stretches 
to the West of the monarch, and the grave of rivers, de- 
void of interest? Is the felicitous pencil of the Artist em- 
ployed by the government to paint the discovery of the 
Mississippi by De Soto, to incur the double responsibility 
of achieving a triumph, and atoning for the obliviousness 
of the Mecenas of the West, in his anticipated chef’d’auvre ? 
Hath the empire West of the Alleghanies—extending from 
the Columbia to the Nueces—for whose redemption from 
savage warfare the blood and treasure of the nation hath 
been poured forth like water, and over which (“ Deo Volente”’) 
may the cardinal principle of the “ Barn-burners” spread 
like wild-fire,——nothing worthy of the pencil in her history ? 
Are the hands of Frankenstein, Soule, and Deas, palsied ? 
Is the genius which renders illustrious the Artist of Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia, a phantom? 

Again—have not Heaven’s trumpeters—our poets of the 
East and West—yet pierced ourears? Is there no “forest 
hymn,” no tale about an old grey rock, no sun-set, with a 
water-fowl? Hath neither Bryant, Lowell, Whittier or 
Percival, yet spoken to the purpose? Or, if the towering 
Alleghanies oppose a barrier to their clarion notes, why 
look ye not at home—to him who, ever pensive, plies his 
daily pen,* or to the warrior poet,t whose brow a double 
laurel crowns. How will the Canova of the Westf feel 
abashed, when told, in the Vatican, that his step-mother 
hath made such a faux pas—when he learns that “the 
children’s bread hath been cast unto the dogs ?” 


*W. D. Gallagher. 7G. W. Cutter. + Powers, 


[ Concluded in our next. 
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FOOTSTEPS OF ANGELS. 


Art. IX.—FOOTSTEPS OF ANGELS. 


BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


When the hours of day are numbered, 
And the voices of the night 

Wake the better soul that slumbered, 
Tv a holy, calm delight; 


Ere the evening lamps are lighted, 
And, like phantoms grim and tall, 

Shadows from the fitfnl fire-light 
Dance upon the parlor wall; 


Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door; 

The beloved, the true-hearted, 
Come to visit me once more. 


He, the young and strong, who cherished 
Noble longings for the strife, 

By the roadside fell and perished, 
With the weary march of life. 


They, the holy ones and weakly, 
Who the cross of suffering bore, 

Folded their pale hands so meekly, 
Spake with us on earth no more! 


And with them the being beauteous 
Who unto my youth was given, 
More than all things else to love me, 

And is now a saint in heaven. 


With a slow and noiseless footstep 
Comes that messenger divine; 
Takes the vacant chair beside me; 
Lays her gentle hand in mine. 


And she sits and gazes at me 
With those deep and tender eyes, 
Like the stars, so still and saint-like, 
Looking downward from the skies. 
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Uttered not, yet comprehended, 
Is the spirit’s voiceless prayer ; 

Soft rebukes, in blessings ended, 
Breathing from her lips of air. 


O, thou oft depressed and lonely, 
All my fears are laid aside, 

If 1 but remember only 
Such as these have lived and died. 


Art. X.—GOV. BEBB’S ADDRESS. 


Cincinnati: Her Position, Duty ann Destiyry. An Address 
before the Young Men’s Mercantile Library Association of 
Cincinnati, in celebration of its thirteenth anniversary, April 
18, 1848; by Wittiam Bess, Governor of Ohio 


In this Address, | find the following interesting passage : 


‘There are few things more difficuit to realize than the onward 
march of population in the United States of America, and especially 
within this great central valley, resulting from the operation of 
these causes. Malthus, in his work on p~pulation, laid down the 
fact, long ago, that the human race, furnished with abundance of 
the necessaries and comforts of life, would double every twenty- 
five years. During a long series of years, and on a large scale, 
the people of the United States have more than verified this calcu- 
lation, having doubled their numbers in each successive period of 
twenty-three years, ever since the Revolution. ‘The precision and 
regularity with which they have increased a little more than thirty- 
three and a third per cent. within each successive period of ten 
years, is remarkable, as a comparative view of the numbers, ac- 
cording to this ratio of increase, with the numbers in fact, as ex- 
hibited by the following tables, will appear at a glance. 


Population of United States, accord-| Population as 33} per cent. increase 
ing to the Census. each ten years. 
1790, - - 3,929,827 | 1790, 3,923,827 
1800, 5,305,925) 1800, 5,238,769 
1810, 7,239,814) 1810, 6,985,028 
1820, 9.638.131 | 1820, 9,313,370 
1830, 12,854 £90} 1830, 12,417,101 
1840, 17,068,666 | 1840, 16,557,101 
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“Thus it appears that the population of the United States has, in 
fifty years, overrun the calculation of 334 per cent. increase, in 
each period of ten years, a little over half a million. Let 334 per 
cent. each decade, be taken for the increase of the next century, 
and our population in the year of our Lord 1950, will be over 
Four Hundred Millions. 

“Table showing the prospective population of the United States 
at each census, during the ensuing century: 


1840, : . . : 17,068,666 
wm, << : . - 92,758,221 
1860, . . ‘ - + 30,344,295 
1870, - ; : - += 40,459,060 
1880, - — . - 53,945,417 
1890, ‘ : : - + 71,927,223 
ae ; : - 95,902,964 
1910, ; : -. + co *$a7,870617 
es ; oS hy 170,494,156 
1930, : : - « +s Sevgesesi 
me, oS) ‘ ; - 303,100,853 
1950, . » . ° 404,134,470 


“It may be objected that the ratio of increase must be much 
Jessened before the end of acentury. But let us look ata few 
facts. Should our descendants even resolve not to extend the 
“area of human freedom” beyond the limits of the treaty of 
Mexico, the United States will contain near three hundred millions 
of square miles, which, with a population of four hundred millions, 
would have but one hundred and thirty-three to each square mile. 
England and Wales have a population of two hundred and sixty to 
the square mile, and yet nearly doubled their people within the last 
forty years. Three times as much maize as wheat can be grown 
on an acre; besides the seasons in the United States are so much 
longer, that two crops of vegetables are often grown in one year, 
and should one crop, such as wheat, be found in the spring to have 
failed, another, such as Indian corn, may take its place the same 
season. And let it be remembered that we have no privileged class 
to tithe our crops, and monopolize the surface of the earth and its 
products. The conclusion from the premises is, that, for at least 
one hundred years to come, there can be but little check upon the 
increase of our population. But grant, that in the latter part of 
the century there may be a decreasing ratio, and that instead of 
four hundred millions, the population will be only three hundred 
millions. Of that number, allow to the Atlantic slope sixty mil- 
lions, and to the Pacific slope forty. There will remain in this 
great intermediate valley, two hundred millions of souls.” 





INTERNAL TRADE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


The following is also interesting: 


“The relations of Cincinnati, from her position, must necessarily 
be with internal rather than external commerce. This at once 
presents for consideration, the question of the relative importance 
of foreign and domestic trade, and tke influence of each upon the 
wealth of nations and the growth of cities. J. W. Scott, Esq., one 
of the ablest statistical writers of the West, ten years ago, from 
calculations based upon ascertained facts in Massachusetts, and 
from other data, estimated the annual productive industry of the 
United States at fifteen hundred millions of dollars, of which he 
estimated five hundred millions to be consumed where earned, 
without being exchanged, and the remainder to go unto the domes- 
tic and foreign commerce of the country. Suppose the productive 
industry of the country to have-since increased at the same ratio 
‘as its population, its amount weuld now be two thousand millions 
of dollars. Let one-half this amount, instead of one-third, accord- 
ing to the estimate of Mr. Scott, be consumed without exchange, 
and there will be left one thousand millions for commerce; of which 
only a litle over ene hundred millions, or one-tenth, makes up the 
‘sum of our foreign exports, leaving nine-tenths for internal com- 
merce. Is not Mr. Scott’s inference, therefore, irresistible, that 
“adaptation to internal trade, other things being equai, is worth 
nine times as much as an adaptation to foreign commerce !”’’ 


He proceeds to show that Cincinnati is in the center of 
the main body of this immense population and internal 
commerce, and must necessarily be the ‘largest city in the 
Union. 
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Art. XI.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


Procress.—Every day we receive additional evidence 
that the movements of the age are onward. Mind is every- 
where emancipating itself from foreign control, and as- 
suming a position of independence. Old forms, old 
thoughts, and old selfishness, are becoming impotent, and 
in their stead, free inquiry, an unswerved allegiance to 
truth, and an enlarged benovolence, are awakening the 
mental energies of man, and lifting up the aspirations of 
the soul. Partyism, sectarianism, clanishness, and clown- 
ishness, are giving way to the one great party of humanity, 
and their despotism over the minds of their followers is 
broken. The two great parties of the country have pre- 
sented, as usual, their caucused candidates to the people, 
expecting a hearty support from all who had, heretofore, 
acknowledged allegiance to conventional dictation. But 
not so. The free voices of the strong men of the nation 
are heard from hill to valley, protesting against the moral 
turpitude that the great parties propose to foist into the 
Presidential chair. They say, as Protestants, they will not 
connive at the quiet extension of slavery over territory as 
large as fifteen states like Ohio, in which the people 
have not permitted a slave to breathe. They say that this 
is an age of peace, and this is emphatically a nation of 
peace ; therefore, we will not assist in seating upon the 
highest Chair of State a man all sworded and epauletted, 
and fresh from the field of carnage. 

With regard to military candidates for the Presidency, 
I have, heretofore, expressed myself.* 

The people of Ohio met, by their delegates in Conven- 
tion at Columbus, on the 20th and 2lst of June, to pro- 
test against such wholesale wickedness. It was an out- 
pouring of the good hearts of the State, and the enthusi- 
siasm they inspired will long be fruitful of good results. 

Among the resolutions passed with the most hearty ap- 
plause, was the following, which is a beautiful tribute to 
the progress of benevolence :— 


*See vol. 1, page 400. 
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“ Resolved, That we recognize as valid, that interpretation of 
the doctrine of free soil which assures to actual settlers, under suita- 
ble limitations, the free grant of reasonable portions of the Public 
Domain, as permanent homes for themselves and their children; 
and we fully believe that the free and independent yeomanry, 
which such a policy would create, would prove in every emergency 
the surest safeguard and defence of free institntions.” 


Not a voice of that vast Convention dissented from the 
doctrines of the above resolution; and when of the ora- 
tors uttered the same sentiment of a soil without price to 
man who comes into the world without money, a warm en- 
thusiasm pervaded the whole audience. 


Carirat Punisument.—The following is from the address 
of the Executive Committee of “The New York Society 
for the Abolition of Capital Punishment,” at its fifth An- 
niversary, held May 8, 1848. The wrong of Capital Pun- 
ishment is so palpable to me, that I can scarcely treat the 
subject with any sort of patience when | reflect that but 
one State of this great nation has abolished the death pen-- 


alty. But it must still be agitated, for those who thirst 
for biood are yet mighty in the land :-- 


‘Previous to the present century, the advocacy of the abolition 
of capital punishment was confined within very narrow limits, and 
to but few individuals. Now it has become a regular subject of 
discussion in the legislative councils of every Christian state and 
nation; and among its advocates are found many of the most 
prominent statesmen, philanthropists, clergymen and jurists of the 
age. A qualification, however, must be made to this remark, so 
far as it applies to the clergymen of tnis country. Heretofore, that 
respected class of our citizens, with'some conspicuous and honora- 
ble exceptions, have generally arranged themselves in the defence 
of the extreme punishment, whereby our opponents have enjoyed 
an adventitious ai’, and we have experienced some disappointment. 
We felt that we had a right to claim the clergy as the natural al- 
lies of the advocates of the abolition of the death penalty—and 
such they, in an efficient measure, have proved themselves to be 
throughout Europe, and such we yet hope to find them here when 
they lay aside the prejudice of education, and base their opinions 
solely upon an independent investigation of the subject, and upon 
a more free exercise of private judgment. 


“The Recording Secretary of our Society has received lately x 
letter from one of the Secretaries ot the London Society, in whichs 
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among many encouraging accounts, he ‘says: ‘The cause looks 
well in Engiand; we have a great accession of strength in Parlia- 
ment, and shall put the same to the test in two or three weeks, by 
proposing the subject of total repeal for legislative consideration, 
Farther, we have gained more than half of the clergy of all de- 
nominations, and we have the middie classes with us almost to a 
man.’ 

“The head of that church, which for centuries has exercised a 
much more extensive dominion than any other—of that church 
which, for many years, through the medium of the Bloody Inqui- 
sition, strovesto aggrandize its spiritual and temporal power by 
hecatombs of human victims——now solemnly expresses his doubts 
both as to the right and expediency of capital punishment tor any 
offence. Pope Pious IX., in his liberal and enlightened course of 
political and moral reform, earnestly avows his full sympathy in 
sentiment with those who advocate the total repeal ef the death 
penalty; and Father Matthew, the indefatigable philanthropist and 
skillful reformer of the age, also contributes the force of his ele- 
quence and the weight of his distinguished name toward the pro- 
motion of our cause. 

“In France, the abolition is already effected, so far as the penalty 
is applied to political offenders; and that great and good man Lamar- 
tine—the Washington of his country—gives the full power of his 
wisdom and of his moral character in aid of the advocacy of the 
total abolition of capital punishment. 

“Tuscany has again erased from her statute book every vestige of 
blood, and her citizens have destroyed every implement heretofore 
used in the perpetration of judicial murders. 

“In Belgium, (says Dr. Patterson in an interesting article lately 
published on this subject,) the cause has many learned and distin- 
guished advocates. From Berlin we learn that in the commission 
appointed to revise the criminal code of Prussia, five out of the 
twelve members were in favor of reporting a system in which capi- 
tal punishment should not appear. Russia continues the policy es- 
tablished by the Empress Elizabeth, and the present Vice President 
of the United States—himself an ardent supporter of the abolition 
and recenily our minister at St. Petersburgh testifies to its practical 
advantages, and the unanimous approval of its workings by the 
jurists of that country. Prince Oscar, of Sweden, an honor to roy- 
alty, has lately issued a work on penal discipline, in which he urges 
the abandonment of the penalty of death. 

“In the United States, as yet, the total abolition has only been 
effected in the distinguished and enviable instance of the State of 
Michigan; but the effect of the advocacy of one humane reform 
has been such as to curtail the sway of the hangman within very 
narrow limits. The progress already effected is a sure earnest of 
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the early and full accomplishment of our desired object; and when 
we reflect how rapidly public opinion is becoming released from 
the thraldom of prejudice and a superstitious reverence for a pre- 
scribed acceptation of a single text of the Old Testament, and how 
cheerfully it inclines to the more reasonable and humane transla- 
tion of the same, and also to eur more Christian-like application of 
Gospel precepts—then it is that we have good ground to believe 
that we can perceive the dawn of that day in which will be realized 
the results of the Messiah’s advent, appertaining to civil insti- 
tutions, as predicted by the Holy Prophets, quoted im the first part 
of this address. How much more Christian-like public opinion of 
the present day, in this state, is with reference to Corpore sal and 
capital punishments, than formerly, may be realized from the con- 
sideration of the record of the fact that the legislature “on the 8th 
day of March, 1808, passed a law inflicting de ath for a-crime which 
actually subjected the offender to imprisonment for life, and author- 
ised whipping for petit larceny.”? But at the sme time let it be men- 
tioned te the honor of our then Governor—the humane, patriotic, 
and enlightened Tompkins—that he embraced the opportunity of 
his message to the Senate and Assembly on the Ist day of Novem- 
ber following, to express his abhorrence of the spirit of such legis- 
lation, and also his doubts as to the right or expediency of it. A 
a subsequent date in another of his annual messages, his generous 


heart and sound judgment dictated the following elequent passage 
and noble sentiment: 


“¢On a former occasion I had the honor to communicate to the 
Legislature my ideas of Corporeal and Capital Punishments. | 
shall not, therefore, dwell upon thet theme now, longer than to re- 
peat that | have always entertained serious doubts of the right of so- 
ciety to take life in any case. That such extreme and vindictive 
punishment is by no means indispensable for the preservation of 
the social compact, or for the peace and security of society; and 
that it is offensive and repugnant to those sympathetic emotions, 
those beneficent virtues, and that refinement of ro and of rea- 
son which adorn civilized and free communities. If, by inviting 
your reflection once more to this interesting topic, 1 shall be so for- 
tunate as to subserve the cause of humanity, it will be to me a 
source of high and durable satisfaction.” Thus, we learn that the 
abolition of capital punishment was first suggested to the Legisla- 
ture of this state by our lamented and revered Tompkins. 

“Shortly after this our country became involved in the war with 
Great Britain, and the usual debasement of public morals incident 
to a state of warfare prevented, for many years, any serious agita- 
tion of the question, ether in society or in the halls of legislation. 
What cause for congratulation have we, who, in the place of such 
moral darkness as characterized those times, are now freely enjoy- 
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ing, in our course of legislation, “the mild sunshine of the Gospei 
dsy,’ ’—and who, instead of encouragi ing the barbarous spirit of 
vindictiveness, as manifested in the laws referred to by Gov. Tomp- 
kins, feel it to be alike our duty and our pleasure, to use our in- 
fluence for the melioration of the condition of the criminal, and 
to let 


‘ Hope’s sunshine linger on his prison wall, 
And Love look in upon his solitude.’ ” 


Since our last issue, also, the heroic Wisconsin has con- 
summated her title to the high consideration of her sister 
States, and sent to the National capitol two strong men to 
represent her in the Senate. This young State has thrown 
herself directly in the van of the great army of Progress. 
She questioned her Senators to know how they stood in 
relation to the poor man’s interests in the public domain. 
Henry Dodge thus declared himself concerning the disposi- 
tion of the public lands :— 


*‘[ am in favor of the general features of our present land sys- 
tem, but believe that it requires amendinent. I think that the right 
of pre-emption should be extended to all government lands, wheth- 
er surveyed or not, and that by every consideration of justice and 
public policy , the price should be reduced, and that donations, in 
limited quantities, should be made to the heads of such families as 
are unable to purchase. In my message to the Legislature of 1837, 
I expressed the sentiment that “land was the immediate gift of God 
to man, and should never be used for purposes of speculation,”’ &c. 
I warmly approve of the principle of Mr. Walker’s bill, which 
passed the Senate at the session of 1836-'7; that is, to confine the 
sale of the public domain to such persons only as buy for the pur- 
poses of actual settlement and improvement. I should, if sent to 
the Senate, support these measures, with whatever ability and tal- 
ent I may possess, and also the policy of making liberal grants to 
the States in which the public lands are situated for the purpose of 
internal improvements.” 


On the same subject, the other Senator, J. P. Walker, 
thus expresses his views :— 


“3d. 1 am opposed to the present policy of the government in 
the disposition of the public lands; and for the following two, among 
other reasons: first, that it permits the lands to be sold in unlimited 
quantities to the same individuals—thus encouraging large handed 
proprietorships, to the oppression of the poor, and the discourage- 
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ment of labor; and second, that it permits the sales for non-eccu- 
pants, tending, as [ think, to the creation of an odious absentee and 
tenantry system.” 


Thus, Reform works well, and is fast becoming popular. 
I expect Ohio will soon exempt the homestead, and thus 
save herself from the repreach of lending the aid of her 
laws to slavers, in taking from women and children their 
long cherished homes, because of the improvidence of 
fathers and husbands. 


Prorerty and Poputation.—The following, from the re- 
port. of the Commissioner of Patents, is interesting, as it 
shows that there is wealth enough for all, if it could be 
properly distributed. The property of the Union gives 
$400 per head for great and small, which is equivalent to 
about $2,000 per family. This is a fair independence. 
From this, we can estimate the number of families that 
must sacrifice all comfort for the sake of enriching a few. 
Suppose Astor to have been worth $20,000,000, he possess- 
ed as much as 10,000 families would have under equal dis- 
tribution, and, consequently, 10,000 families were poor, 
because he was so rich. Let the rich make such calcula- 
tions—they will improve by it. Suppose the richest man 
in Cincinnati to be worth $2,000,000, one thousand families 
suffer in consequence of his wealth :— 


Maine, . 600.000 $240,000,000 
New Hampshire, 300,000 120,000,000 
Massachusetts, 850,000 340,000,000 
Rhode Island, 130,000 52,000,000 
Connecticut, 330,000 132,000,000 
Vermont, 302,000 120,000,000 
New York, 2.780,0U0 1,112,000,000 
New Jersey, 416,000 166,400,000 
‘Pennsylvania, 2,125,000 850,000,000 
Delaware, 80,000 32,000,000 
Maryland, 495,000 198,000,000 
Virginia, : 1,270,000 508,000,000 
North Carolina, 765,000 306,000,000 
South Carolina, 605,000 242,000,000 
Georgia, . 800,000 320,000,000 
Alabama, - 600,000 276,000,000 
Mississippi, ‘ 600,000 256,000,000 
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Louisiana, : - 470,000 188,000,000 
Tennessee, - - 950,000 380,000,000 
Kentucky, - - 855,000 342,000,000 
Ohio, - : 1,850,000 740,000,000 
Indiana, - - 960,000 384,000,000 
Illinois, - - 735,000 294,000,000» 
Missouri, - - 600,000 240,000,000 
Arkansas, - - 152,000 69,000,000 
Michigan, — - - + 370,000 148,000,000 
Florida, - - 75,000 30,000,000 
Wisconsin, - - 215,000 36,000,000 
lowa, - - - 130,000 52,000,000 
Texas, . - 140,000 56,000,000 
District of Columbia, = - 46,000 18,000,000 
Oregon, - - 20,090 8,000,000 

Total, - - 20,746,000 %8,294;360,000 


Test or Veractry.—The following, from the Watchman 
ef the Valley, in relation to me, is rich, racy and charac- 
teristic. Let the people hear it and be cautious about dis- 
believing the existence of a being of infinite power called 
the Devil. For he who bows not to his Satanic Majesty, 
cannot be trusted as one capable of speaking the truth! 
L have now before me a beautiful picture; a witness is 
called to the stand ;—-Do you believe in the Devil? No. 
Stand aside; your evidence cannot be received. But. let 
the passage speak :— 


‘‘In view of the facts, and of such admissions, we were not a 
little surprised at some of the statements in the epistolary produc- 
tions of the editor of the Herald of Truth. We had supposed thet 
he still had some regard for his own reputation. But it occurred 
to us, after reading a certain passage in the May number of the 
Herald of Truth, that the phase of character, most recently mani- 
fested by him, may. be readily accounted for. That passage is as 
follows: ‘And here I will say by way of improvement, that the 
most insane notion that ever entered into the crooked head of mor- 
tal man, is this of the existence of the Devil. It is all a delusion 
by which the world has been bedeviled through all the dark centu- 
ries of the past. Knowledge and Truth are to dissipate all such 
foolish superstitions.’ Since this is the opinion of the gentleman, 
we shall not hereafter be surprised at anything he may say or do. 
He sets at defiance the opinions of the orthodox, and has no fear 
of the torments inflicted by his Satanic Majesty uponall ‘unbeliev- 
ers and liars.’”’ 
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I am not, therefore, to be hereafter regarded: as a man 
of veracity, and no one need be surprised at any thing I 
may say! A belief in the existence of that “father of 
liars” is necessary to enable one to speak the truth! 


Test or Saniry.—In the recent Smith trial, in order to 
rebut the presumption of insanity, it was given in the evi- 
dence, and insisted. by the counsel on the defence, that 
Smith had made some very profitable pecuniary invest- 
ments during the past year—in one case nearly doubling a 
large sum of money :—that is, he who can. make the best 
bargain, cheat his neighbor the most, is the soundest man! 
A member of the Brotherhood remarks, that if this be sani- 
ty the Lord send that he may be considered.insane! Ido 
not intend to say that Smith cheated any one,in the word- 
ly sense of the term—for he made the bargain with a specu- 
lator, and paid him. what he asked for his property. But 
because Mr. Smith relinquished all right to a large amount 
of wealth, he was considered insane. ‘There are more 
such insane people, and. the number will increase—they 
are the salt of the earth: One of them lives in Chicago, 
and has 600 acres of land, which he says is not his, but 
the common property of all who believe in the Brother- 
hood of. man, and will go with him to live upon it in a 
true Christian community ! 


How Curtstians Love one Another.—lL learn: from the 
Christian Advocate, that the animosity is so great between 
the members of the Methodist church, of Missouri, that 
they separate in cliques, and quarrel about the right of 
possession to the houses of Godin which they have wor- 
shiped. Indeed, they goso far as to creep in at the win- 
dows, tear off locks, and put on others, because one party 
attempted to exclude the other. In one case the members. 
numbered 117, and divided into parties of one hundred 
and ten, and seven—the seven proved the shrewdest, and 
took the house from the majority. These difficulties arise 
out of the position the church has taken on the question of 
slavery. How Jesus must weep as he bends from his 
throne in heaven to regard his apostate church! 


Curistians ApreaL To THE Courts.—It is wrong for the 
world’s people to quarrel with each other in our halls of 
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justice (?)—it is hypocritical for a Christian to sue a sin- 
ner,—but for Christians to sue each other, it is lamentably 
base. If a man sue thee at the law, and take thy coat, 
give him thy cloak also, is the doctrine of Christ. Chris- 
tians sue each other for the possession of Churches, Theo- 
logical Seminaries, and even for the filthy lucre itself. 
The precept is not to contest a suit brought against thee 
by a sinner; what then must be the guilt of a Christian’s 
bringing the suit himself against a sinner—yea, even 
against a brother Christian ! 


Loauacrry.—Dr. Thompson, President of the Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, in an Address on The Path to Success, 
thus utters himself in his characteristic style :— 


*‘ Loquacity is not to be condemned indiscriminately. When a 
man is incapable of any business of his own, he may regulate the 
business of every body else: if he has no faults or woubles at 
home, he may turn his attention to those of his neighbors, and if he 
can receive no, further information, he may as well nail up his 
ears with the ceaseless hammering of his tongue: habit is second 
nature, and [ would not lightly censure the unruly member, that 
having run for fifty years, can only be stopped by a surgical opera- 
tion, or the ‘hand of Omnipotence: if a man have but few ideas, and 
those very small, he may, like the huckster-woman with her paltry 
pennies, lay them all out every night, and turn them every morn- 
ing, and although he will find that in the world of mind the laws 
of trade are reversed, yet we can forgive him. Loquacity is less 
injurious to some than to others. There is a man who, like the 
spider having crept into an unfrequented corner, hath no higher 
ambition than to catch enough of times flies to supply his organs of 
digestion ; Ae may explain the whole web of his plan, for who cares 
to brush it.away ; but if one undertake enterprizes of great moment, 
he had better tie the little traitor that plies between the lips. Si- 
lence is the great auxiliary of ambition; it is said that geese can 
cross mountains if they carry stones in their mouths, and if a man 
would gain in safety the summits of fame, he must not cackle as 
he passes the nesis of her eagles.” 
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is excluded. 

If you have any politieal doctrine to advocate in a manly. ef 
and you shail be heard—Whig, Democrat, or Liberty eee 

There is only one condition—that is, brevity 
with this, all can be heard, 

Who, thet )wishes to hear all, and judge between ‘hem? Let 

ithe Heratp of \Tauts. {Who would do away with all. 
Let him.cherish th,spiit of the HeRaxp, and all will melt in 
lent Brotherhood. Who eo strongly wii . = 
would confer with those who are toiling for od t 
enccurage.us in the work of human redemption, 
pans to bind all partics. ‘.... | 7G 

The saving power of a true edittation should not! 
sit Sse geastices bo hosed Te. b, unless it be song 
| velopment of ihe himan mind. “Mind is above sil, 
gp creset teppiness before it can efijoy it. Education ist 

he destroyer. of aristocracy,’ selfishness. and 
iheraibes be edueated,'and.the Hiza.p cannot o' 

A benevolent, religions Faith, a lively and « 
elevating Literature, shall characterize wes 
also be represented. 
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